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Averer Saul had publicly recanted his 
former principles, professed his sorrow 
for his past conduct, given an account 
of his conversion, and fully vindicated 
the faith he had persecuted, he went to 
Arabia, where he commenced his apos- 
tleship to the Gentiles and Jewish stran- 
gers. We cannot say what success 
may have attended this mission, but no 
doubt it was considerable. Tor though 
stripes, Imprisonment, stonings, and 
such like, were the ordinary honours of 
the Apostles; and theugh most of them 
died in a way terrible to nature, yct of 
all men, they were least afflicted with 
that greatest of evils which can befal a 
minister, she sfiending his strength in 
fruitless labour. 

From Arabia he returned to Damuas- 
cus, and there he appears to have 
preached with great success and much 
opposition, till he escaped for his life, 
‘Vhree years now elapsed from 
his conversion, he judged proper to 
make himself known to the rest of the 
— lor this purpose he went up 

» Jerusalem, but when he would have 
joined himself to the Disciples, they 

e afra id ¢ of / im, and belivvcd not that 
he wasa Li ite Zui Barnabas brought 
Aim unto the Aposties, and d heed NLD 
them how he had seen Jesus in the way, 

i had preached boldiy at Damascus 2 
vis name. The account is pertectly 
natural, and proves bow deep a terror 
his ferocity had struck into the Church. 
ihe rude state of social intercourse in 
those days; the distance of Damascus 
from Jerusalem; the danger and difi- 


: ‘ 
ewer 
Having 


culty of keeping up a communication 
with the Apostles, who were probably 
obliged to take precautions for their 
own safety; and perhaps an overruling 
Providence, which intended to assert 
‘the dignity of the Great Apostle to the 
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Gentiles, as derived from Christ alone. 
and every way equal to his brethren; 
might be the causes of their rem: ‘ining 
so long in ignorance about him. Tomes, 
the Lot ‘d’s brother, and Simon Peter, at 
whose honse he lodged fifieen days, 
vere, however, the only .dfostles he saw, 
It is easier to conceive than to express, 
what were the feelings of St. Paul on 
the theatre of his persecutions, and in 
the presence of the Church which he 
had wasted. Influenced by these feel- 
ines, he laid aside every Consideration 
of personal safety, and with great pub- 
licity and boldness disputed agaiist the 
Grecians, who went about to slay him. Nor 
were the arguments and persuasions of 
the brethren able to remove him from 
this dangerous post; until the Lord, in 
a vision, remanded him to his mission 
among the Gentiles, telling him, that 
the Jews would not receive his testi- 
mony. 

Reluctantly quitting the beloved city, 
he turned his steps to Tarsus, and for 
four years spread the Crospel in Syria 
and Cilicia, until, in the year 42, Bar- 
nabas went to seck him at Tarsus, and 
returned with him to Antioch, where, 
for a ycar, they taught much people ; and 
the Disciples were salle d Christians jirst 

t Antioch. This venerable appellation 
they received with pleasure; and they 
ever appear to have gloried in it, as 
happily descriptive of a people pur- 
chased with the blood of Christ, bap- 
tized into his name, dependent on his 
grace, endued with his spirit, and bound 
by every sacred tie to tread in his steps. 
Happy days, when Christians knew no 
name but that of Christ! when the mi- 
litant hosts of Emanuel marched under 
one standard, and had but one cause 
and interest. Blessed Lord, shall these 
days never return to cheer thy fainting 
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Caurch? O may we hear thy voice, and 
riiy round thy cross! Restore, we pray 
‘»-c, our broken ranks, and lead us to 
, warfare worthy of our Lord! 

The following year Saul paid a se- 
cond visit to Jerusalem, accompanied 
)y Barnabas ; and as his ministrations 
in tuat City were interdicted, as soon as 
he ad delivered the contributions with 
which he was charged for the Mother 
Church, be returned to Antioch with 
Barnabas and John Mark, a young mi- 
nister of promising hopes, who wished 
tg share in their labours. Soon after, 

they ministered to the ord and fast- 

| the Holy Ghost said, separate to me 
Barnubas and Saul for the work where- 
uuto LT have cailed them, And when 
they had _— and pfirayed, and laid 
their hands on thein, they sent them 
away. 

To this memorabie era Pearson re- 
fers Paul’s vision oi the third heavens, 
and if he be accurate » the date of the 
second Fipistle to the Corinthians, that 
event will certainly ‘a coincident with 
this grand mission to the Gentiles. The 
time assigned to It is peculiarly happy. 
Hitherto Saul had net been the soldier 
of Christ without peril, suffering, 
reproach; but he was now to com- 
mence a warfare wherein he achieved 
victories which will always be celebrat- 
ed by the Genule churches. He was 
to to do, and to sufier more for Christ than 
wy other Apostle. His dereliction of 
ine Pharisaic cause merited the pecu- 
Nar rancour of the unconverted Jews; 
his Apostleship to the Gentiles exposed 
uum to the misconstructions of Judais- 
ing Christians ; 1 the recollection of his 
persecutions was a source of perpetual 
humiliation to himself; and his being 
Jorn, as he expresses it, out of due sea- 
on, his not having been an eye witness 
of Christ’s ministry, nor of the Twelve 
riginally appeinted to the Apostieship, 
were circumstances tending to depre- 
ciate him in the Church. But with all 
lisadvantages, the Lord intrusted 
to him the leading of the vanguard ; 
and, to All him with more than human 

ardour and fortit ude, was pleased to 

splay to him visions of glory, disclos- 
ct od to none but himself, and which Mo- 
ses seems to have asked for in vain. 
Vor he was caught uh into the third hea- 


and 
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ven, into Paradise, and heard unsfieak- 
able words, which it is not fossible for 
man toutter. Happy Saul. who, while 
a sojourner on earth, tasted the ripe 
fruits of immortality! Who heard the 
words of the Almighty, and contem- 
plated truth and virtue in tbe fairest 
forms, and without those veils under 
which they are presented unto men! 
Now was he prepared fearlessly to take 
the Held against the armies of the alicns. 


Ministers should themselves feel the 
powers of the invisible world, before 
they can hope to make others leel 


and be enabled, in some good 
degree, to oO anucipate, by faith and hope, 
the excceding greatness of their re- 
ward, before they are prepared to count 
the loss of all things gain, so that they 
may win Christ. 

But as what Saul witnessed was more 
than human language could utter, so, 
it should seem, it was of a nature which 
the humility of man could ill support. 
As God had said to Moses, 70 man can 
see my face and live, so there was a dan- 
ger lest the great Apostle should perish 
in the midst of these everlasting glories. 
Therefore, lest he should be exalted 
above measure, by the abundance of the 
revelation, there was given to himathorn 
in the flesh,a messenger of Satan to buffet 
him. The expression, a “thorn in the 
flesh,” and its * buffeting’? him. sufli- 
ciently indicate the pungency and vio- 
lence of the temptation. Thatit was not 
a common nor transient evil which he 
suffered, is clear, from his praying the 
Lord thrice that it might depart from 
him; from our Lord’s thrice declining 
to remove it, saving, my graceis suffi- 
cient for thee; and from Saul’s ucquies- 
cence, glorying in his infirmities, that 
the power of Christ might rest upon him. 
To this affliction St. Paul appears to 
allude, when writing to the Galatians ; 
Ye know how through infirmity of the 


them ; 


Jlesh, I preached the Gospel unio you at 


Jirst 


; and my temptation, which was in 
the flesh, ye despised 20f 710r rezec: ed. 
‘rom the whole the inference is justi- 
fied, that the case by divine permission, 
was preternatural; that it continued 
with him some years, if not for hile ; 
that its effects were visible in his per- 
son, were noticed by the Galatians, and 
were of such a nature, as exposed him 
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to the contempt of unworthy minds. 
The ficid of conjecture is without 
bounds, and must be resorted to with 
caution. Beyond what has been suid, 
there is no clue in scripture to conduct 
our researches. Itis tobe wished, that 
conjectures should not be hazarded 
where there is so little to justily them, 
and much less that they should be given 
from the pulpit with as much confidence 
as if they were susceptible of demon- 
stration. Let us rather direct the at- 
tention of our people, and especially 
our own, to the valuable instruction 
held out to us. Christians, and minis- 
ters especially, have tem }ptations and 
afflictions peculiar to themseives. So 
great is the weakness, so inveterate the 
depravity of man, that even visions of 
glory may lead to mansions of darkness. 
The ercatest “a est of ministers 
need a counterpoise for their high at- 
talnments and extensive services, 
afflictions of the good man are his 
mreatest mercies; a fence to the feeble 
root of his virtue 
pride. Let us then, lke 


nee . tiGomeat tian « t. ‘ 
elory In our iniirmities, and be asst 
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The 13th and 14th chapters of the 


concise account of the 
Jabours oi the Aposuic On this mission, 
until, in about three vears, he returned 
to Antioch. At Paphos he obtained a 
stenal victory over the SO! om 
vhose opposition he subdued wi 
tolic authority and power, repre 
in pointed terms, t 
heart, and punishing him with tempo- 
rary blindness. ‘This confirmation of 
his doctrine hed preper weight with 
the Proccusul 
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’ ah 
bably to accommodate himseli to the 


Gentiles, and to bury in cblivion a name 
under which he had persecuted the 
Church, Wherever Paul went, he 
made the first tenders cf salvation to 
the lost sheep of the house of “ ks 
but thouch s Wed i ind very 
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received the truth with much readiness ; 
and considering the nature of the Gos. 
pel as opposed to alt the lusts of the 
human heart, and the prejudice and 
malevolence which the Jews laboured 
to infuse into them: it Is wonderfy] 
that the Apostle did not find more vio. 
lent oppostuon. At Iccnium Paul and 
Bar nabas yielded to the storm, and saved 
themselves by flight; but at Lystra it 
burst suddenly, and spent its fury on 
them. Vhe changeable multitude, who 
were with difficulty restrained from 
sacrificing to them as gods, at the in. 
stigation of the Jews of Iconium and 
Antioch, fell upon them suddenly as in- 
fanious malelactors, stoned Paul, and, 
sufifosing him dead, drew him cut 
cilu. But as ihe Discifiles stood round, 


» . . . 1 . Ate ly _—_ ~~ . . 7 ~~ } 
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still despised and rejected of 
iS innocence cannot disarm 
malice, his holiness cannot escape cen- 
sure, his benefits cannot comme 4 eratl- 
tucd ¢, nor can his wisdom avold perse 
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To compose this disa- 
ot 2aul and Barnubas went to 
Jerusaiem to consult and settle the 
guesuon with the other Apostles, pas- 
sing in their way through Phenice and 
Simarla, and rejoicing the brethren 
with the pleasing information of the 
conversion of the Gentiles. At Jeru- 
salem) Paul found a fost cordial and 
henourable reception. His Apostleship 
was recoepised, his conduct to the Gen- 
tiles fully approved, and the quesuoen in 
lebute determined agreeabiy to his 
yishes. DLursabas and Silas, 
high character, were associated with 
Paul and Barnabus, to carry to Antioch 
the detcrmination of the sacred college. 
Thus was this delicate cade ami- 
cably scttled to general satisfaction, and 
Jews and Gentiles were as one fold un- 
dcr one shepherd. But St. Peter was 
himself the occasion of the revival of 
this dispute some months efter, when 
he visited Antioch, and it was then car- 
ned to an alarming Jeneth. Even Bar- 
nabas was carricd away by his dissimu- 
lation, and a schism, destructive to 
peace and brotherly kindness, seemed 
incvitable. But the vigour and firm- 
ness Of the great Apostle at last pre- 
sailed, and the peace of the Church 
was settled on a solid basis. This 

perhaps, the severest trial which Paul 
ever met with. ‘Lo contend with false 
iposiles, though grievous, was a far 
vchter thing than to stand against il 
ue one, and to oppose a mar, whom 
our "ae himself bad de ‘sloned as a 
:e common faith. Vith what 


Was ; 


_ * % 
YrOCK Of 


rmness and what ‘admirable delicacy 
ond tenderness was it necessary for 
um to use the rod of repreof! How 
toful, how injurious to both, must any 
understan: between them have 
Phis cloud having happily blown 


! ' aul and his fel- 
low soldier, Barnabas, determined on a 
Sccond journey to visit the churches 
they had planted. Here we notice, 
with ccicern the unhappy difference 
Wl hich arose between them, respecting 
Bar abas’s nephew. John Mark. P aul 


jected to his going with them on this 
journey, as ini the former one he had 
Proved himseif unequal 
and balk £ ; 


Bute JOVSS 


to the work, 
sken them in the midst of 


men of 


danger. With this opposition Barna- 
bas was so much offended, that, taking 
Mark with him, he abruptly departed 
for Cyprus, while Paul, who seems to 
have conducted the dispute in better 
temper, chose Silas, and being recom- 
mended by the prayers of the Church 
to the grace of God, immediately enter 
edon his journey. But it should be 
observed, that Mark did not deceive the 
rood opinion of Barnabas: he turned 
out a good soldier of Christ, merited 
the testimony of Paul, and again teok 
partin his honourable labours. 

From the 16th chapter to the end of 
the Acts, we have a continued though 
a concise history of Paul’s travels and 
labours, down to the year 62, when he 
was in daily expectation of taking his 
trial before Nero. A few observations 
on the most striking incidents of his 
life, without a critical attention to settle 
with accuracy the dates of various trans- 
actions, are all which can be admitted in 
these memoirs of St. Paul. Through- 
out his travels we observe the hand of 
Providence directing the steps of the 
Avostle, at one time restraining his la- 
bours fron countries net yet fully 
prepared to receive the good secd, and 
at another time commanding them to 
other countries, Which promised a more 
liberal harvest. If it were not In St. 
Paul to order his way aright, much less 

are common ministers equal to the task. 
It surely then becomes us, the less we 
ope for extraordinary 
reful in weigh- 
ould de- 


7 some 


".i*s> ey a3? 5 ater {7 , 
are AUCHOriZecad to! 
cirection, to be more ca 


, ed 
Ing inose arrumecnts which sn 


termine our choice, and in shunning 
those Indirect views and evil tempers 
which might give a bias to our cle 


tion. Livery good tree will not grow 
and flourish in every soil. The court, 
the city, and the country, require very 
different talents in the minister of truth. 
irue character, and 
3) uS a sta- 


- 


~*~ 7 


Niuy we know our 
pr Liv to (acd to USSIg 
tion suitable to it! 

At Philipp! Paul’s ministry found 
uncommon ac¢ ri wnee.and the Church 
planted there had a most paternal in- 
terest in his ae ‘there. therefore, 
he met most violent and disgraceful 
persecution from the god of this world, 
who will not quictly see his kingdom 
taken from lor having, by the 


ay ferven 


him. 
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‘power of Christ, cast out an evil spirit 
from a damse!, who was adiviner; her 
masters, who 
their gain was gone, seized Paul and 
Silas, drew them to the market-place, 
and virulently accused them to the 
magistrates. Their accusations, sc- 
conded by the clamours oi the multi- 
tude, induced the magistrates to break 
through all ordinary forms of justice. 
Their clothes were torn off, and they 
were severely beaten with many 
stripes, and then thrust into the inner 
priscn, where their feet were made 
fast in the stocks. Bruised, and cov- 
ered with their blood, they fainted not ; 
but prayed to him, who was able to 
save them; and sang the praises of 
God, till the children of guilt heard 
with astonishment the resigned and 
joyful melody of their triumphant fel- 
Jow-prisoners. At that moment God 
shook the foundations of the prison, 
threw open every bolted door, and 
struck the shakles from every hand. 
in this lofty style did the Lord claim 
his prisoners. The magistrates heard 
his voice, trembled, and obeyed. ‘The 
geaoler and his household became 
Christ’s freemen, and Paul and Silas 
were conducted out of the city with 
an honourable attestation of their inno- 
cence, and an acknowledgment of the 
injurious treatment which they had 
received. 

At Thessalonica also, Paul had an 
open door to the Gentiles, and some 
Jews were obedient to the faith; but 
others excited a tumult, which obliged 
him to flee to Berea, where he met 
with Jews of a noble cast of character, 
who received the word with all readi- 


ness, and searched the Scrif:tiures daily 
whether the things which Paul preach. 
ed were as he reported them. But 
the active malice of the Jews of Thes- 
salonica pursued him to Berea; and as 
the thunder strikes the tallest cedars, 
the brethren kindly conducted the in- 
trepid Paul to Athens, while Silas and 
Vimotheus, as men of less notoricty, 
were privately detained, to confirm 
and water the word which Paul had 
preached. Whiie he waited at Athens 
the coming of his fellow-labourers, his 
spirit was stirred with godly sorrow and 
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indignation, at the gross idolatry of 
that seat of reason and philosophy. He, 
therefore, not only disputed with the 
Jews and devout proselytes in the sy. 
nagogue, but also openly in the Forum 
with the Epicurean and Stoick philo- 
sophers. These proud men, while 
they affected to treat him as a babbler, 
apprehended him, and brought him to 
a trial before the Areopagus, as a set. 
ter forth of strange Gods. His defeice 
on this occasion was admirable. First 
charging them with excessive super: 
stition, he substantiated the charge 
by remarking, that he had seen an al- 
tar inscribed 10 THE UNKNOWN GOD; 
and then declaring himself the minis- 
ter of this God unknown, he asserted 
his eternal power and godhead, point: 
ed out the folly of their idolatry, inti- 
mated that though God winked at the 
times of their ignorance, yet that this 
was a season of light when he perenip- 
torily commanded all men to repent, 
and concluded with preaching Christ, 
his resurrection, and the cternal judg- 
ment, which he was to administer. 
Though this admirable discourse, of 
which we have only a rough outline, 
was treated with derision, yet the jus- 
tice of that celebrated court acquitted 
Paul; and one of his judges, and sume 
others, gladly received the doctrine of 
the TILL THEN UNKNOWN Gop. 

At Corinth, the capital of Achaia, 
Paul planted a noble church, in the 
midst of much opposition from Jews 
and Gentiles, and the Lord Jesus saw 
fit to encourage him in a vision of the 
night, saying, Be not afraid, but speak, 
and hold not thy peace: For Iam with 
thee, and no man shall set on thee to 
hurt thee; for I have much pecple in 
the pfilace. And he continued there a 
year and six months, teaching the word 
of God. From Corinth he went to 
itphesus, whence, after a short stay; 
he took ship for Cesaria, and then pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem for the fourth 
time, in the year of Christ 54. How 
gracious is our Lord to his suffering 
disciples ; and what need is there, that 
the best of men should. from time to 
time, receive those spiritual succourss 
without which they would becom¢ 
weary in well-doing ! A future reward; 
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however great, if not recommended by 
gresent anticipations of felicity, would 
hardly operate on the impatient and 
fretful spirits of mankind. But ull we 
can drink at the or head, our 
Master kindiy opens for us springs in 
the desert. 

After Paul had saluted the Church, 
and kept the feast, probably that of the 
Pentecost, at Jerusalem, he spent some 
time at A’ tioch, preached the word In 
Pirygia and Calatia, and at last came to 
Ephesus, where the Holy Ghost was 
ceive by the imposition of his hands. 
Hive he laboured with equal diligence 
aud success for two years, and wrought 
great muracles, so that Jrom his body 
were brow irht unto the sick handkerchiefs 
a afirons, and the diseases defiarted 
from them, and the evil sfiirits went out 
of them. And many, who used curious 
urts, Brough: their books together, and 
burned them before ail men; and they 
counted the price of them, and found it 
ifty thousand pieces of silver. So 
mightily srew the word cof God and pire- 
mailed, About this time, Paul purpfiosed, 

the sfitrit, when he had passed 

rough Macedoniaand Achaia, to go to 
After I have been 
there, IT must also see Rome. A clear 
indication this, that all the troubles 
which befel him at Jerusalem, were 
yy the appointment of Providence, and 
that the Apostle himself had, if not a 
iull and explicit, yet an obscure inti- 
mation of them, in which he joyfully 
acquiesced. 

His departure from Fy 
hustened by the tumu It raised by 
Demetrius the silversmith: he then 
nade a progress through Macedonia 
ad Greece, and took a most affeciion- 
de leave of the brethren at Philippi, 
Where he restored to life a young man 
Who had fallen from a window, while 
he was preaching. Determining to 
be at Jerusalem by the next Pentecost, 
he assembled at Miletus the elders 
of Ephesus, and probably of other 
Asiatic churches; and delivered one 
ol the most solemn, affectionate, and 
impressive charges ever uttered by 
the lips of man, pr which no minis- 
‘er can read too frequently or too Se- 


‘ously, 7 tnd qw/ren he hy, a al gf la ke 2. hie 


seks 


— 


Jerusalem, saying, 


‘ 


pi hesus was 
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kneeled down and prrayed with them all. 
Jind they all wept Jell on 
Paul’s neck, and kissed him, eareges,: 
most of all for the words which he 
sfloke, that they shouid see his face no 
more. Affecting spectacle : Hated or 
despised by the world, the man of 
God, even in this life, has his pecullar 
comforts and friends : friends endear. 
ed by principles of truth and virtue, 
which the world ie not; and by 
common hopes and joys, desires and 
affections, the grand objects of which 
are invisible and eternal. 

When Paul came on his journey as 
far as Tyre, he found certain disci- 
ples, who said to him, through the sfi- 
rit, that he should not go ufi to Jerusa- 


sore, and 


lem. At Cesarea, Agabus, a prophet, 
took Paul’s girdle, and bound his own 


hands and feet, and said, thus saith the 
Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerus 
salem bind the man that owneth this gire 
dle, and shall deliver him into the hands 
of the Gentiles. Then Luke and other 
companions of his travels, as well as 
the Christians of the place, besought 
him not to go uft to Jerusalem. But 
Paul answered, What mean ye, to weep 
and break mine heart ? for Lam ready, 
not to be bound only, but also to die até 
for the name of the Lord Je- 
qeould not be flere 
suaded, ceased, saying, The will of 

» Lord be done! It has been before 
aul had an intimation 
what he was to suf. 
It was now repeat- 


Jerusalem, 
S 72S. Aid 


chen he 


observed, that | 
from the spirit of 
fer at Jerusalem. 
ed, that this champion ef the faith 
might be —— armed for the 
fight; and that the Disciple s might be 
prepared for a dispensation so afflic- 
tive, migl 1t accept it as the holy will 
of Christ, and trust his wisdom and 
— Lo ‘make Paul’s chains useful 

rd glorious to the ¢ So they 
evidently construed it saying, Zhe will 
of the Lord be done! Yor they were 
convinced Paul well knew and hum- 
bly obeyed the voice of the great 
Shepherd. At his command, he had 
quitted Jerusalem hastily on his first 
visit; and in the three following, his 
stay was short and his ministry pri- 
vate. More than 25 vears had elapsed 
from Stephen, 


° hurc h. 


the death of Jesus. 
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James, and many others, had sealed 
the truth with their blood; time had 
been given ter the fury of persecution 
to cool, and in 15 years, Titus was to 
fill their city with slaughter, and level 
its bulwarks with the ground. What 
then could be so consonant to the long 
suffering of Christ, as to give a loud 

nd public testimony tothe high priest, 
the Roman governors, and King Ag- 
rippa? Or who was so fit to bear it as 
this wonderful man, who was the ablest 
defender of the faith, which he once 
persecuted! He seems to per- 
fectly entered into the views of his 
divine Master; 


and though willing to 
dic, 1f such were 


will of Ci 

entertained a coniident expect talon “ol 
deliverance, and that he should be ho- 
noured to preach Christ at Kome also. 

With a mind thus armed, he cnter- 
ed Jerusalem, and with Luke and othe 
PS, were ¢O Jam C85 has e Lord’s brother, 
and all the present. And 
qwhen he had salt 


: 
Rave 


the 


elders ere 
declar- 
God had 


sted t/re Til, he 


exce fy henner 
wren C$ tAlnges 
Oo 


ed frarticularly 
wrought among the Gentiles by his min- 
tsiry. And when they heard it, they 

orified the Lord, and said unto him, 
Zhou seest, brother, how manu thou- 
sands of Jews there are which believe, 
and they are all zealous ef the Law. 
And they are informed of thee, that thou 
feachest all the Jews, which are among 


: ? 

the Gentiles, to forsake Micses, saying 

that they cucht not to circumcise their 
t S 


CUS= 
mrl- 


children, neither to walx 
toms. IWWhatisit thercfore ? 
tzfude 
they will hear that thou art 


therefore this, that we 


afier the 
The 
Come torethe r jor 
Lo 


r y/ . 
say to thee 3; we 
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COME. 


have four men wich have @ vow on 
them. Tiiem LAK. and ji zd yy thy sé lf 


with them, and b 


t they 
may shave their heads; and all may 
know that those iliac » auviereof they 
qere informed concerning thee, are 
that thou “thyself 

orderly, and keefiest the law. As 
me the Gen vhich beiicue, we 
written and concluded, that they observe 
save only that they keep: 
offered to idols, 
sled, and 


;? 
TAIN CSE 


touche 


ys = 
CAML, OUuL 


tiles % have 
no such thing, 
themselves fro 
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and from blood, and from strang 
rom fornication, 
it were unn 


Upon this passage, 
iecessary to remark, if the 
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compliance of St. Pau! with this re. 


quest were not construed by some in. | 


to uw reprehensible dissimulation. By: 
without insisting on the risk 
modern times incur In censuring Apos.- 
tles, who had more wisdom and piety 
than we can flatter ourselves to be pos- 
sessed of, let it be remembered how ac. 
curately Jesus himself conformed to 
the ceremonia! law of Moses, negiect. 
Ing nothing but the frivolous traditions 
With which it was obscured. Could the 
Apostles have a better example ? Were 
they likely to convert the Jews hy pour- 


Ing contempt = divine institutions, 
which were evidently to Continue as 


long as their pace existed ? They knew 
them to be shadows, which were pass- 
ing away; but the time was not yet 
come, and it was not for spn to anti- 
cipate the dispensatious of Providence. 
Seif. ucquaintance and charity tauglit 
them to bear with the prejudices of the 
The request was rea sonable, 
nor was Paul to blame in complying 
with it. He had resisted the attempt 
tu subjugate the Gentiles to the cere- 
monial law and opposed the Jews, who 
tuught that circumciston was necessary 

to sulvation. But in condescension to 
the prejudices of the weak, none sur- 
passed him. ‘To use or disuse these 
ceremonies, to himself was indifferent, 
but where the edification of others was 
at stake, It became important. He made 
himself all things to ajl men, and would 
eladly desist from the use of meat, 
while he lived, rather than offend a 
weak brother. Wohile he steadily re- 
fused to circumcise Vitus, who was a 
Gentile, he was the first to propose 
the circumcision of Timothy, who was 
of Jewish extraction, and from his 
knowledge of the Scriptures, a proper 
instrument for the conversion of the 
Jews. No doubt he had himself strict- 
ly observed the law, and might fairly 
meng the measure : peee osed, to satisly 
the scruples of weak brethren, whose 

ears had been abused by the miscon- 

structions of zealots. Let the censures 
of these great men rather learn to sus- 
pect themselves, and let them shun 
those controversics, whereby they sta) 
the vitals of religion, while they col- 
tend for some trivial circumstance. 
3ut though Paul’s condescension fu: 
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iy satisfied the Church, it could not si- 
ence the malice of the Synagogue. 
Some Asiatic Jews seized him in the 
remple, and accused him of teaching 
against the people, the law, and that ho- 
ly place, as well as of polluting it by In- 
roducing some Greeks. He was im- 
mediately dragged out of the temple, 


nd beaten, and would probably have 
been stoned on the Spot, had not the 


ae of the temple ran down from his 
tion in the castle of Antonia, and res- 
sae him out of their hands. But so 
violent was the tumult, that when they 
came to the steps of the fortress, Paul 
vas obliged to be borne by the soldiers, 
When he had gained the top of the 
stairs, he requested permission to ad- 
jress the multitude. And when they 
heard him speak to them in Hebrew, 
they gave patient attention to his = 
fence, in which lie detailed the leading 
events of his life, particularly his con- 
version and appointment to be an Apos- 
te; but when he related his vision in 
the temple, and the words of Christ, J 
ul send thee jar hence unto the Gene 
wes, their prejudices were inflamed to 
madness, and they exclaimed, “way 
th such a fellow from we earth! it is 
it fit that he should live! And as they 
now threatened violence, Paul was Car- 
tied into the castle, by the command of 
the chief ca ptain, who being prejudic- 
(against his prisoner, or -dered him to 
de Sati and a confession to be extort- 
ed from him, by beating him with rods. 
But from this torture, alike repugnant 
toreason and humanity, Paul sheltered 
ninself, by pleading that he was a Ro- 
man citizen. 


(To be continued in our neat.) 
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RITICAL REMARKS ON EPHES. V. 18. 


DR. POWELL. 

\ piFFICULTY arises from the word 
scatics here rendered excess. St. Paul 
Was not accustomed to write with so 
ttle meaning as appears in this trans- 
Many passages in his Epistles 
obscurity procecds 
rom an abundance, not from a want of 
Hlis ideas seem sometimes to 
‘owd upon him faster than he can ex- 
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press them with regularity or ease ; but 
we find not in his writings any of those 
wire-drawn discourses, in which .. mul- 
titude of words is employed to conceal 
a deficiency of sense. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to believe, that the word here 
used has a proper meaning. and it well 
becomes us to search for it. Its most 
usual acceptation, for waste, riot, or ex- 
trav. si ince, dees not agree with this 
passave. Some indeed of these fcults 
oft en ‘accompa ny the other; but they 
ave not the principal reasons again St its 
nor has the observation, thus under- 
stood, any evident connection with what 
precedes or follows it. 

But there is another use of the word, 
which, though less common, would na- 
turaily occur to the Apostie, and which 
makes his sentiment clear and impor- 
tant, and connected. St. Paul was a 
Kkoman Citizen, and frequently borrowed 
his notions and expressions from 
the laws of his country. Now when a 
racn’s follies or vices were such as ren- 
dercd him either whoily inattentive to 
his own affairs, or incapable of conduct- 
ing them, the Roman laws treated him 
as an infant or an ideot, and the pretor 
appointed him a guardian, with full au- 
thority to manage all business for him, 
and without whose consent his actions 
had no legal efiicacy. The Latin word 
by which the lawyers denoted a person 
of this character, was prodigus; and 
they who have written the Roman his- 
tory in Greek, or have translated the 
toman laws Into that language, con- 
stantly use for the person acw7es, and for 
the character Its full import, 
therefore, is, such a mixture of wick- 
edness and folly, as makes a man unfit 
to conduct himself, and requires him 
to be put under the guidance and autho- 
rity of another; and in this technical 
sense, which, in the language of people 
not accustomed to the same laws, can- 
not be expressed by any single word, 
the term seems to be applied by the 
Apostle. An immoderate use of wine, 
he would say, destroys a man’s under- 
standing, degrades him from the rank 
of reasonable beings, and deprives him 
ofthe valuable privilege of self-govern- 
ment. 
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ABSTRACTS OF SERMONS. 


Proverbs xiv. 9.——$/"c9/s make 
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Sin is the greatest of all evils: its ve- 
non is deadly; 
struction of the wicle man, both body 
and soul: it is the een of our na: 
ture, the bane 
ruin of our future hopes. 
us of communion with God, 
us from tie seciety of the blessed, and 
urges us on to the regions of eternal 
misery. Yet, strange to tell! there are 
persous In the world who “ make a 
mock at sin,” both in themselves and 
others; who can be entertained with 
the® jests of scorners, the blasphemies 
of the ‘ee, the boasts of the licen- 
tious, and the alee irrels of the troward. 
They are not afraid of giving dvink to 
their neighbour; but can rejeice in see- 
Intuxlcas 


working the utter de- 
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Ing him degrade himself by 
tion below the state of a brute. The 
falls of professed Christians are parucu- 
larly gratifying to such men; to behold 
a fellow creature turnings aside to per- 
dition, is to them a matter of 
ment. Those who can thus rejoice at 
iniquity in ot thers; are, doubtless, equal- 
ly disposed to make Heht of it in them- 
selves. But surely they are fools in 
the strongest sense of the word 

can thus act. Whatever may be their 
reputation for wisdom among 
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yortunce 
of the next. Tn short, they are totally 
ignorant of the things which belong to 
their pe: oC, aud preier a short scene of 
guilty enjoyment to @ fur more excceed- 


ang and cternal weight of glory. Let 
such thoughtless tmiortals be warned o 
their i: and danzer. Let them learn 
irom tie 

the miseries of vied lite, and the sull 
greatcr miseries reserved for the un- 
godly; what an evil and bitter thing sin 
is, and be excited to flee from and to ab- 
hor it; and let all of us | 
ing light of sin, either In « 
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full of 99 il}, List {hb 420 Ol CDP rhe 
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ivselves or 
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others, whatever caenaie and illu- 
sive appearances it may assume. Let 
us watch again 


st what may be termed 
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Sermons. 


small deviations from duty, and pray to 
God to prevent us from dishenouring 
him in aay instance. Thus may we 
hope lo escupe tose rocks on which 
multitudes of careless sinners have been 
shipwrecked and iost. 





32.—-The wicked is dri. 
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Proverbs xv. 
ver away in his wick 


PEG Aten iS hath Are fie Zit his de al /t. 


Titose who have secn a malefactor with 
his hands pinioned and hts looks fuli of 
cistnay, forced away to that death which 
his crimes have merited, may form 
some idea of the situation of an irreli- 
elous person ii his last momeuts, when 
upon the point of being torn from eve. 
ry object in which hts soul delighted. 
Some , indeed, a: ppear to dic tranquiily, 
who ave destitute of the hope of the 
Gospel, and lovers of tots w ata more 
nie, lovers of God; but this apparent 
resignation arises either from an assum- 
ed fortitude, wuich makes a virtue of 
necessity; from a seil-righteous, and 
therefore a delu ee condcace: from 
norance and stupidity; or from that 
carnal security which oft uccompa- 
nies a fruitless profession of relicion, 
Very contrary is the end of the rigtte- 
ous. Lfavinge fled to the Lord Jesus 
Christ as their hope and refuge ; and by 
becoming interested in his riehteous- 
ess, being freed from guilty fears; and 
raving their affections supremely plac- 
ed on things above; to them ¢o dive is 
Christ, and to dic?s gain. Hence they 
are enabled to triumph in the moment 
of dissolution, and to depart with a hope 
full of immortality. Some of them, in- 


deed, througa the power ol temptation 


2 at 


ov corruption, fron: bodily weakness or 
° q t ‘ 1 : 
Ateeion views of the Gospel, may be 


ail their life time subject to bondage 
eh the fear of death, and they mas 
undere ro many sharp conflicts on its ap 
proach ; yet have they hope in their 
hich they w ould 
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latter end—a hope 
not exchange for w feos and a prevai li 
Ine relish and desire for the happiness 
of heaven, which makes them willing 
fo depart and to be with Christ. Accord- 
inely they for the most part finish their 
course with joy, and are thus made cor 
querors over their last enemy. Let 
this prospect excite the worldly and it- 
religious to renounce their idols, and t 
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turn unto Ged through Jesus Christ: 
ai) al jet the true believer be thereby ex- 

cited to labour for the full assurance of 
hope unto the end; that so, not a diffi- 
eyjt. but an * binds mi entrance muy be 
administered to him into the everlast- 
‘ng kingdom of Jesus Christ.” 

For the Christian Observer. 
PART III. 
fHOUGHTS ON THE SABBATH, 


? 


Unier ide 
Tne apprepriation ol one day in seven 
tothe worship of God, and other reli- 
gious exercises, having been made a 
branch of the moral law,as summed up 
‘nthe Len Commandments; and that 
law being confessedly, with respect to 
sinc of the Commandments, of univer- 
sal aud perpetual obligation: nothing 
more is neediul to prove the authority 
of the fourth Commana it, uncer the 
Gospel dispensation, than to shew that it 
hus not beenabrogated in the New Tes- 
fament. 
Our blessed Saviour, in his Sermon 
ithe Mount, hath assured us, in the 
most explicit terms, that It was not his 
desicn to abrogate any part of the mo- 
fal daw. 
Think not that Lam come to destroy the 
rthe profihets: Lam net come to de- 
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Christian D:spensation. 


vou, Lill heaven and carth fiass, one jot or 
one tittle shall ino wise fiass from the law 
ili all be fulfilied. Matt. v. 17, 18. He 
also denounced a curse upon any one, 
who, by his conduct and doctrine, should 
setuside the luw. Ti hoso 
shail break one of these least command- 
shall teach men so, he shall be 


ki ingdo J7}2 of hi ‘l WWwe71. 
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ments, and 
talled the least in the 
Matt. v. 19. 

Our Saviour was undoubtedly speak- 
ine of the moral law, as contained in the 
fen Commandments; for, Immediately 
alter these declarations, he proceeded 
‘© expound the sixth, seventh, and third 
Commandments, as parts of that law of 
Which he was cacoursing, with a view 
io remove the false glosses which the 
lew: s had put upon th iem, and to shew 
Weir spiritual nature and their extent. 

The perpetual obligation of the whole 
cannot be expressed in stron- 
“er terms than those which cur Lord 
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Thoughts on the Sabbath, during the Christian Dispensation. 491] 


has used. If it had been his design to 
rescind a tenth part of the law, he sure- 
ly would not have declared, in this so- 
lemn manner, that not one jot or tittle 
of it should be rescinded, ~ 

The same doctrine is taught by the 
Apostle Paul in Rom. ili. 51. Do we 
thre i 791 ake r ovil (he LAW through, faith ? 
God forbid: yea, we establish the law. 
But an imp rtant branch of the law is 
made void through faith, if the Gospel 
wanuls the obligation of the fourth Com- 
mhandment 

Let us then weich the import of 
those passages In tie New Testament, 
which have been thought by some to 
imply an abrogation of the fourth Com- 
mandment, and consider whether they 
are pot Capzble of a sound interpreta- 
lion, Which is consistent with these plain 
declarations of eur Redeemer and his 

Ap Os agit 

An opinion has been adopted, that 
the a ppointm ent of the first day of the 
week, for the pubitc religious exercises 
of Christians, Is a tacit abregation of the 
fourth Commandment, which appoints 
the seventh day for the celebration of 
the Sabbath. But itis obvious that this 
change is merely circumstantial, end 
does net iaterfere with the essence of 
the command. ‘The last day of the 
week was undoubtediy epprepriated by 
the fourth Comm.ndnient; but it is re- 
murkable, that the words may be apphi- 
ed to any day in the seven. We are en- 
joined to pursue our ordinary labours 
curing six days, and on every seventh 
day to rest. This injunction is fulfil- 
led, whatever day of the seven be the 
day of rest. The reason given in this 
commandiment for the observance of 
the institution Is, that it pleased God to 
occupy six days in the creation of hea- 
ven and earth,and to rest from his work 
on the seventh day. Our regards are 
not diverted from a due consideration 
of God’s love in creating us, by the al- 
teration of the day appropriated to the 
Sabbath ; though we are thereby direct- 
ed to the celebration of a blessing su- 
perior to that of creation. 

It is worthy of observation, that dur- 
ine the Jewish dispensation, another act 
of love, on the part of our gracious Cre- 
ator, is mentioned as the reason for ob- 
serving a sabbatical rest. Rememdbe 
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that thou wast a servant in the land of 
Lgypfit, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee out hence, through a migh- 
ty hand, and bya stretched out urm: 
THEREFORE the Lord thyGed command- 
ed thee to kecfi the Sabbath-day. Deut. 
v. 15. Hence we sec, that the motive 
fer observing one dav in seven, as a 
Sabbath to the Lerd, may be chanred, 
without any change in the Command- 


ment. 
Our 


Saviour seems to have alinded 
to a future change in the day of the 
week, to be appro opriated to the Chri 
tian Sabbath, when he declared that he 
was Lord of the Sabbath. Mia 
A consideration of the context will 
shew, that this is the mest n i i 
terpretation of his words. He tne 
vindicating the conduct of Disci- 
ples, who, to satisfy their hunger, bad 
plucked the cars ef corn, and eaten 
them, as they went threugnh the corn- 
fields on the Sabbath-day, and had been 


x ‘ 
» ul. De 


Re ae 
nis 


shewing, that works of necessity and 
mercy were proper on the Sabbath. On 


this occasion he declared, that ste Scéd- 
bath was made for man, and iret iia 
the Sabbarh, ver, 2973 and then added, 
Therefore the San of Mian is Lord also 
of the Sabbath, v. 28. The exercise of 
Christ’s authority over sig Sabbath, 
aconseauence resuiting from 


WaS 


the for- 


mcr declaration, rey the Sabbath cous 
made for man. Now ui he designed to 
inform us, that the Sabbath weuld be 
abolished, the ape and conclusion 


are by no means coincident. The words 
of our Lord must t 
port: “ The Sabbath was a graci 
stitution, desi | 


man, therefore I will take awny this be- 
nefit from him.” Whereas, if we sun- 
pose that these words had respect to 


t ee tc e144 9 | aes enue 

the celebration of cur recdenmtiton, a 

incrcey greatly Sper Yr to that i Crege 
J ¢ ‘ 

tion, or the deliverance trom lueyvpdan 

Iyey? lore tha wy les SE ftEnern tse fr : : 

Pond Are, LUsS WHOIC SEHNLENRCE iS BEAUTE 


fully connected, and of : ean US Inport 
Tt is as if our Lord bad said, © Since 
the institution of a Sabbath vas desion- 
ed asa favour to man, und has ere 


directed his attention to the celebration 
of that love and power which created 
ihe heavens and the earth; and has 
also reminded the chosen nation of their 
icliverance from the most eppressiye 
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bondage : I will se regulate the day, 
as to direct the attention of my disci. 
ples to the greatest of all mercies, the 
completion of my Jabours for their 
eternal redemption.’ 

iam aware, that a third sense may 
be put upon these words of our Sa- 
viour. Phey may be understood as 
expressive of a desi ign to soften, (ac- 
cordins to the ideas of some) the ri. 
irs Of the sabbatical institution. But 
J hope 1 have sufficiently shewn, that 
coctrine 
respecting the Sabbath, when he de. 
elated ‘nat works of necessity and 
mercy were consistent with the sane- 
tification of that day; and that he did 
notin any other respect alter the law 
of that istituuion, as delivered by Mo- 


ses and the | hets.* Indeed, the 
se iaateaes of t ' 


‘any other 
Commandment, would prove a curse 
Instead of a blessing to mankind. For 
the law is 
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disp I Satie i}, t} » 4 stitution oe) { a Sab- 


j A 
Ido not sce how lic could have 
n of it in terms of respect, with 

which he hues 
happen until forty years al- 
cement oi ihat dispen- 
was privately 
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In that case, tiey must 
rye been Inattepuve to the pe 
cullar duties of the day, through the 
f worldly concerns which 


multiplicity O 

would then press upon them, or have 
neg. sted their own safety through 
fecr of breaking the Commandinent. 


sient avin acl 
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passaees 2 the iNew 
‘Testament, which, at fir ght, s seen 
oO favour e idea of the ois ti0OD of 
the S: abbath, under the Gospel dispev- 
occur, 1.in Rom. xiv. 5. One 


duy ahove another: 
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"See Thoughts on the Sabbath during the 
tian Observers 2 
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very man be fully frersuaded in his 
yn mind. And that in Colos, 1. 
16, Let no man judge you in meat, or 
» drink, or in resfiect of an holy-day, 
y of the new meon, or of the Sabbath. 
jays. But if the sense of these passa- 
ces be determined by the context, it 
will appear that they were written with 
, reference to the ceremonial law, 
which was designed to be abolished by 
the Gospel dispensation; and that they 
are not contrary to the idea of a Chris- 
tian Sabbath. 

In order to a right understanding of 
these passuges, It is necessary to re- 
member, that the Gospel dispensation 
did not superscde the Jewish by a sud- 
den transition, and immediately render 
the Jewish observances unlaw!ul to all 
who received Christ as their Saviour. 
[It was the design of God that a gradual 
change sheuid take place : so that, on 
the one hand, no vivicnce should be 
done to the consciences of those, who 
had been educated in the observance 
of the ceremonial law; and, on the 
other, that the Genule believers should 
not be brought under the ycke of the 
Jewish ritual. The Apostles them- 
selves, if we may judee by the con- 
duct of Peter, were not fully informed, 
at tiie day of Pentecost, of the intend- 
ed abolition of the ceremonial law; for 
he conceived himself bound by the 
Jewish doctrine ef clean end unclean 
meats, when he was invited to go and 
preach the Gaspel to Cornelius, who 
was a Gentile; though afterwards we 


sind Peter declaring, in the first Chris- 


lian svnod, that the ceremonial law 


was a yoke, which neither their fathers 
tor they, were able to bear. Acts xv. 
in . -> . 

, St. Paul, indeed, seems to have 


hada full display made to him at once 
of the whole system ef the Gospel; 
vet he continually taught the lawful- 
hess of Jewish observances to those 
who had been educated as Jews, and 
himself conformed to them upon al 
Proper occasions. 

Many contentions must have arisen, 
Cuving this state of things, am longst 
the Christian converts, respecting the 
wuthority of the Jewish ritual; and to 
such contentions the ce Is @vi- 
cently referring inthe sages above 


cited. Fiim that is weak in the faith 
receive you, but not to doubtful aisputa- 
tions. £or one believeth that he may 
eat all things; aneotiier 
caleth herbs, Let not him that eateth, 
despise him that eaicth not; and let not 
him which eatcth not, gudge him that 
ealeth. One nan esteemeth one day 
above another: another esteemecih every 
day alike. If we understand this last 
clause as relating to the institutions of 
the ceremonial law, it will then be 
agreeable to the scope of the context, 
and will contradict no other part of the 
New Testament; but if we conceive 
of it as intended to cast a slight upon 
the Christian Sabbath, we s hall tuen 

set itin direct opposition to the declara- 
ae of our 5S: eesthe as well as to the 
doctrines and conduct of the Aposties. 
They acted, no doubt, » by the divine 
direction, in appointing the first day of 


oad of the last. to be the 


who is Wear 


the week, inste 
day on which Christians should hold 


their public assemblies for reiigrous 
worshin; on watch the y should break 
bread in remembrance of Christ’s 


death: and on which public collec- 
tions should be made tor the benefit 
of thei { brethren. ‘To this 
day they gave the venerable title of 
~_ Lonp which has 
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becn handed down in the Christian 
Church throueh every succee —— 
ave, as appropilated to the Christian 


Subbain. 

The same reasoning is applicable te 

i 
the puss which I have awobed igen 
the hy ‘intie to the Colossians. It 1 
evident from tie context, that me 
Apostle was speaking of the vigupnaion sie 
of the ceremonial law, for the neglect 
of which po Christian wes to be cone 
demned. Hlottnge cut the hand writing 
of ordinances, thai was against us, which 
wascontrary tous,and tock it out of the 
Let neman, 
,orin drink, 
eee 


way, Nailing it tohiscross: 
thercjore, judge you tn meat 
ori respicct of an holv-day, or of 
newemoIon, or Of the Saboath-cays. Col. 
1. 14, 16. 
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Christians should be somewhat Supe- 
rior to that of pious Jews; that the 
clearer views of the iove and mercy of 
God i in our redempuon, and of cur in. 
finite obligations to the Redeemer, 
should produce preater delight in 
those holy exercises, which are 509 
well calculated to call forth our Prati. 
tude and excite our love. Yet if 
sabbatical institution, as described by 

prophet Ysaiah, is not binding up. 
on Christians, as it was upon the Jews, 
this comparison must be reversed; 
and the employments of the Sabbath 
must have becn more spiritual under 
the Jewish than under the Christian 
dispensation. 

I see the pious Jew abstracting him. 
scil every seventh day from the Cares 
and concerns of this life ; joining in 
the ordinances of worship with a de. 
lighi, which would render every other 


als ’ rY.U Ewe si ! : t ’ . . ‘ 
employment on that day in sipid ; and 


Cirecting his isiures and conversa- 
(ion li contormity to the peculiar du- 
tics of that holy season. Whereas, 
the p.ous Christian Gif the observance 


oi the Sabbath isnet a branch ot Chris- 
tianity) must fail short of the pious 


h 
few in the sviritual fr f hugs mint 
J CW rm &ES Spibict wd rame Of lS MUNG 


on that dav; and, as far as the exer- 
cises oi that day have influence, men 
ecneral spirituality of his dispositic 

“Ehe Christian will not, indeed, neglect 


tiie public services of religion, which 
the Jaws and customs of his country 
miay have appointed for the day; bu! 
then oxze will goto his farm, and ano- 
ther to wis merchandize; or, at least, 
his sitar sae ave aronnininageinty will be 


snent i some , Mamealianis amuse- 
micnt, unless he performs what he 
must conceive to be a work of supere- 
rocauion. 

IXverv one, however, who has made 
ihe trial, must be sensible of the ad: 
vantage which his mind cerives from 
the ¢ ployment of himseifin religious 
‘one kind or other, during 
the whole of the Sabbath-da y: The 
lndiuence of such conduct upon the 


tcmpcr of our minds, GuUrine the re- 
. -} ie’ aie yee, > = — ] " 
mainder o: the week, ts not sma H. On 
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culiar Guuues of the day seems, from 


: avperience, to be inconsistent 
‘ aia 5 . . . 

P state of religion. 

Low forcibly do these conside rations 


‘wich a 


nvint out the value of this instilution, 
| and shew, that we oO ucht to regard asa 


fyour, the permission to spend one 

day in seven as a Sabbath to th 
: } lla «<t nib 
en if this had not been made the sub- 


, “act ot re | command: VV . i. 


Lo ri, 
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For the Christian Chserver. 


ox THE PEACRABLE SPIR{T OF THE COSPERL. 


Cup introduction of a more peaceable 
spirit Into this violent and contentious 
world, was one of the great objects In 
tended to be efiected by the Gospel. 


Our Saviour, In delineating the cha. 
racter of the members of his ki Ft ¢ Wy, 


\, 
, 


ee a 
aah 


ieclares, *“*Biessed are the peuce- 
E 6omakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God 3’? and the Apostle, in 
Exact a epee with his Master, 
spcuks Unus to all Christians, “ [fit be 


rt salisies: as much as let 
seaceably with all men. 
liere, however, an objection aris 
It may be said, has not Christianity 
been the cause of much contention and 
warfare? Has it not produced innume- 
rable heats and animosities amone the 
several sects professing it? Do not in- 
dividuals often viclently dispute on the 
— of Religton ¢ Are not even 
nany orthodox persons far from pexce- 
able in their spirit? And has 


, , ’ 


Gospel, therefore, on the whole, ob- 

B Sructed the peace oi Uie world rather 
F ivan promoted it 

tmust without doubt, be adm 

be even real Christianity has becn 

he innocent cause of many disputes, 


not the 


W Creatine a new diversity of opinion. 
{iis point may be thus explained. 
Suppose to yourself a family, all the 
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dent that a certain kind of family dis- 
cord will now arise; the goou by their 
conduct, and perhaps also by their 
words, reproving the wicked, and the 
wicked becoming cxasperated at the 
reprool? And to Whose fauit ought the 
hew contention to be charred? The 
wicked, no doubt, wii impute it to 
these who have introduced the neve} 
opinions which are the subject of dif- 
ference, and who pretend to be better 
than their neighbours; but Is it not 
nere fulr to affirm that the wicked are 
fuult, who determine to retain their 
wi kedness; especially if the good 


should be of a far more peaceable spi- 


rit than their accusers, and if this 
peaceadleness should evi dentiy be ene 
of the new tempers which they have 
acquired’ The application of this 
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But anether observation remains to 
be mnde lm answer to the objection. 
bri uppeared, 
and these have cuused no small part 
of the evils, which are oft ‘en charged 
More- 
over many real Christians have various 
1 ; \ ing tothem: some 
lor the dectrines of the 
(:0 ei, have exh ibited ittle of its 
ying faith, have 
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istingw ishing features. ‘They do not 


~ 


offi ently ‘reflect that the corrupuon 
© man consists much in his having 
become the slave of violent and unbri- 
died passions, and that the subjugation 
of these is absolutely essential to the 
Christian life. 

inet us now ¢ consider in what manner 
a peaceable disposiuon 15 caomplitned 
ia ihe curaracter oi the true Christian. 


Alnou xh, both by his zeal for the 


hoiy dectiines of the Divie, and by the 
uboondhig tutegrity of his Life, hem Lay 
cuuse many to take olfence, he wiil 
himscii endeavour to be at peace _ th 
ali men, and he will act the part of 
peace-tsaker on ail occasions. pee 
any of bis — or neighbours at va- 
dance, he is glad to compose their 
strife, to lessen their differcneces, and 
to vestraio their bad enna iis 
own tempers +e been subdued und 
eulated by the Gospel, he is qualfi- 
tor the office of a mediator, uid he 
is willing to be an umpire in any quar- 
rel which he has hepe ot = lng by 
his interference. Wile other men are 
disturbing the world by their unvo- 
verned passions, the Christian is pru- 
dent, mild. and geniie; he fears lest 
by spreading a false tale, or by making 
a vont y charge, or by taking too strony, 
a side, he shoul id be the means of in- 
creasing feuds; he, thereiore, keeps 
his tongue as with a bridle; he is 
“swilt to bear, low to EpCan, slow to 
wrath.” He likewise abounds in those 
eraces which are ssid aliied to a 
li 


oO 


peaceable spirit. He has learnt in 
school of Clivist vaticnce and long sul. 
fering, contentment and thankfulness, 
humility and condescension, loving 
kindness and charity ; and while exer- 
cising these virtues, how can he fail to 
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m2 wilted Dy an opponent into an act 
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not recriminate. vor docs ne return 
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his very enemies. Hetsa follower of 
him, who, when he was reviled, revil- 
ed not arvain; when he suificred, threa- 
tened not, but committed himscif to 


him that jadgeth righteously 5°? who, 


when he “was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, as a sheep before the shear. 
ers 1s dumb so he opened not his 
mouth.” He prefers peace in Many 
cases to the maintenance of his own 
character, and always to the mere seif. 
complacency arising from a triumph 
over his antagonist. He is such a Jo. 
ver of peace, that he wili maintain j; 
though he should be severely censured 
for his quietness. Asa subject he js 
peaceable and submissive, for he has 

been taught by his religion the duty of 
subor dination to government; and as 
the father of a family, he promotes 
peace by the order which he has esta. 

blist.ed in it. The regularity and 
punctuality which he enforces, and of 

which he is himsclf an example, re- 

move many occasions of ill-humour 
and strife among the members of his 
houschold. 

Such is the plan which he pursues: 
having gained, through the grace of 
(rod, the mastery over his own tempers, 
he is endeavouring to subdue the evil 
spirit of others, and Jabours daily to 
biting all men to love one another. 

War and discord are his aversion. A 
national war he will be slow to encou- 
rave or to justify, though he will unit 
in it, when it seems necessary to self: 
delence, on the same ground on which 
he would endeavour to repel an attack 
on his person or om, sabe in 

Above all, he will be uniformly care- 
ful to a romote peace in matters of reli- 
Pion. ‘The wisdom which is from 
eoee*t indeed, “is first pure ane then 
peaceable.’ After looking well there- 
fore, in the first place, to the purity 
Relicion, he will next consider how he 
may best promote Christian unity anc 
concord. He will rate highly the im- 
portance of preserving peace in the 
Church of God, and will be very fearful 
ol creating schisms or needless separs- 
tions. He will be no eager champion 
ior some little differences of opinicn; 

no captiou :s observer of the trifling er- 
rors of his pastor; no self-conccited 

ind hasty censurer of the more sobet 
piety of his neighbour. Tle will often 
recollect those sayings of Christ aud his 
Apostles: “ The kingdom of God com- 
eth not with observation,’ By thi: 
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sheil all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have ilove one towards 
another.’? ** Love is of God, whosoev- 
er loveth is born of God; whosoever 
loveth not, hath not seen God, neither 
knuwn him.’ For while ene saith 
J am of 
Apollos, and another lam of Cephas, 
are ye carpal’? = Finally, my 
brethren, be ye all of one mind, and 
have Compassion one of another.” 
« Lise In peace, and the God of peace 
shall be with you.” TEdificauion, as he 
knows, is best promoted amidst the 
peace and quiet of the Church. It is 
nol sown amidst the noisy disputation 
virulent invectives of angry and 
contending parties. * For the fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace of them 
that make peace.’’ 
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ee 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
SIR, 
As you have given my short account of 
the lute venerable Swartz. who, as all 
vour readers know, was employed as a 
missionary by the Society in Bartiett’s 
Buildines,a place in the Christian Ob- 
server; I send you some extracts froin 
his letters to a gentleman and lady his 
Intimate friends. 
in such familiar correspondence we 
lock not for original sentiment or elabo- 
rate composition, Letters of sincere 
Christian friendship exbibit, usually, 
more of the affections of the heart than 
he etiorts of the intellect; 
ihereiore, well calculated to give cor- 
rect views of their wuthor’s true charac- 
tercnd principles. Amidst the distract- 
we religious schemes and opinions 
Which prevail zz the Church as well as 
cut Of it, it Is of importance to know, 
What doctrines and views in religion 
were neld to be absoiutely and eminent- 
ly essential by so pious, disinterested, 
upricht a character, in a region where 
he subseribed to no established system, 
snd struegled with no campetition ; 
what were the doctrines and principles 
which actuated him through the course 
of so long and laborious a ministry; and 
whence he derived those ardent hopes 
and strong consolations by which he 
Was animated through life, and support- 
ed in sickness and death. It will be 
Christ. Observ. No. 8. 


and are, 
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Paul, and another I am of 
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highly gratifying to all truly enlighten- 
ed members of the Church of England 
to find, that those great scriptural truths, 
the fall and depravity of the human 
race—yjustification by faith—and the re- 
newal of our hearts by the Holy Spirit, 
are not more the fundamental articles 
of their creed, than they were of that 
of this illustrious confessor. 


York. PHILOCHRISTOS. 
Tanjore, Fuly 10, 1784. 
MY DEAR FRIENDS, 


I HAVE been prevented by illness from 
having the pleasure of addressing you 
sooner. I can hardly describe to you 
the nature of my weakness. I felt no 
pain, but such a relaxation in my frame, 
that speaking, walking, &c. fatigued me 


greatly. This 1 felt during April and 
May. When we were favoured with 


some refreshing showers, I felt myself 
a little better. I could not write before, 
because my hand shook so that I could 
not use my pen. But enough of this: 
ave comes upon me, therefore I have 
no reason to wonder at weakness. If 
the mind be sound, all is well, the rest 
we shall quit when we enter into the 
grave. Phat will cure all our bodily 
indispositions. On this subject I medi- 
tate frequently. Aud, ob! may God 
errant me grace to do it more cffeciually, 
that I may number my (perhaps very 
few) days. Eternity is an awful sub- 
jeet, which should be continually in our 
mind. 

I know, I feel, that I have no right- 
cousness of my own, whereon | wouid 
dare to cepend ior eternal happiness. 
lfGod should enter into judgment with 
me. what would become of me! But 
blessed, for ever blessed be the adorable 
mercy of God, which has provided a sure 
place of refuge for guilty man. The 
atonement of Jesus Christ is the founda- 
tion of my hope, peace, life, and happi 
ness. Though lam covered all over with 
sin, the blood of Jesus cleanseth me 
from all mine iniquities, and sets my 
heart at rest. Though I am a blind cor- 
rupted creature, the spirit of Jesus en- 
lighteneth. cheereth, and strengtheneth 
us to abominate all sin, and to renounce 
the lusts of the world and the flesh. 
Though the day of judgment is ap- 
proaching, the love of God comforts us 
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so far as to have boldness to appear 
before onr judge; not as if we were 
lanocent creatures, but because we are 
pardoned, washed, and cleansed in the 
blood of Christ. Oh! my dear triends, 
an inte est in the atonement of Chri 
and @ participation in the craces of ¢ 
Spirit—these consthii au ee. 
“Lhese cheer and cies en the heart. 
These glorify God. These entitle and 
qualify us for heaven. Let us daily, 
therefore, come before God through the 
blessed Jesus. But let us at the s SAME 
time not neglect the second point, viz 
our sanctification. Our time is short.— 


Within some i sl have sejourned in 
ones country 34 years. The ‘end of my 


ourney is, even according to the course 
of nature, near. May TI not lag. Bie 
my last days be niy — 7 
May grace, pcace, and 
foliow you at al! tin 
Iam, my dear Friends, 


. 
wd 
-e7> 
tA 
j 
. 


Your affectioi yatc fries | and servant, 
Ge Pe BWAR ED, 
Zamoare, De ), 1734 
DEAR FRIENDS, 
Jounx Kohblhoff teld me thet he had 
written to ye I was sorry that I had 


not added some lines to his letter. At 
present, IL am so far established in 
health, that my labo 
ful than non Sea tome, which was 
not the case in April and May. Biav 
God, who has bestowed s9 many thou- 
sand blessines on me a poor sinner, 


rrant that the lest days of ee 
gran at i vibe awed ies) 3 Oi Bits aAad a2 kal 
- ° 


; . i 
ur IS rather Geiulont- 
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we live. But if, instead of trusti roi) 
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ment, we rely on our own virtue, and 
consequently try to stand upon our own 
feundation, we shall never enjoy one 
moment's true peace of psion Our 

rtue and holiness are and ever will be 
imperfect ; we shall tieselore 
have reason to confess | 
thon wilt mark in my thoughts, designs, 
and intentions, w hat is amiss, Lord, 
who shall stand befere thee? Let us, 
therefore, scek for pardon, peace, and 
joy in Jesus; and having found them, 
let us be erateful and obedient. But 


alw MAVS 


though we shouid be as holy as any of 
} 
i 


the Apostles, let us beware lest we put 
our confidence In any thing ar the 
sufferings and atoning death of Jesus 
Christ. 

In this fundamental article of true 
Chrisuanity, I lke none mere than 


el OR ee ee 
rood Bishop Beveridge. He forgets 

ae rg ’ 
hit or tO ralse ine 4 ing a of a holy 
* ge = 1 : he 
life, but he lays first the andation in 


il Ureare Agate! “Christ. after 


Boe — onl a kame EP ives : 
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the foundation as Geveridee, and, more 
particularly, as the first Reformers 
As to the Mialabar church, which | 
have been building dna the suburbs, 
General Slunro encouraged me, Uv viv. 
ine tic JO pagodas But when i found 
thut tne stone W l i} i by ¢ cded ior tie 
foundation cost 25 pagodas, without 
' nam, T thought I should soon stop 
miv j A ids Wulil of Watt be Bt it the 
Rejah having elven me some golden 


J 
) . 
‘ > oe Ff >: 9 
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bas Pp romised us such glorious things. 
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Re: ti fo. that purpose THY favourite 
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6, 7—18, 19, 20. 1 cheerfully be- 
heve that G aa will build the waste 
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Pees REL Se 


This country 1s covered 
ict us plough and sow 
j.ord to make 
bour in the Lord, 
glory, will not 


and cntreat the 


stuntly, dear frien nd 
; obedient bumbic 
¥. SWARTZ. 


AR FRIENDS, 
[Tam just come home trom taking 
| ln human pre- 


in and sorrow 


— 


Hos W ma ny itn 


mo 


geoer® ought [ to 
I must s 
ty seudtin 


But, alas ‘ 


“ Foreive, 





e 


iniquities, for the sake of Jesus 
Chiist.’’ 

Whether I shall write again is un- 
certain. One thing only is certainy 
that we musi die. But if we die in 
the Lord, united to Jesus Cirist, be- 
a 5 n his atonemeit, and 
renewed at ae in some degree by 
his spirit, and having a well grounded 
hope of celaniel lite, ali is well. 
Jeath has lost his sting, 1. e. his pows 
erto hurt us. Oh. biessed elerpsty ; 
Ciere I hope to sing the praises of 


God and our Redveemer with you. 


Till then ict us fight the geod fight of 
faith, laying hold on eternal life, ull 


we enjoy it. 

Remember me to —— and ——; 
and teil them | wish to be with them 
inthe house of my heavenly Futher. 
J am now on the brink of eternity. 
Oh! when shall I see God and praise 
him for ever! When shail I be per- 
fectly wise, holy, and bappy! When 


’ ih 
shall I tive for ever. 
I aim sincerely, to the Jast breath of 
nV lites 
Dear Friends, 
‘ Ur Mm OO ( i | ible ¢ \ rvant, 
( i WARTZ 


aor errors 


MONG the dutics which we owe to 
one another, there Is none, perhaps, 
wherein we are generally tore dee 
licient, than in i eth cut to our 


s 
friends and accuaintance those things 
ja their temper or conduct, for which 
We r;domn them. I speak notof the 


rosser Glations of duty and Ggecency 
‘vable in the conduct of Irreligious 


} , { ae el } amwhmw < a 2- . 
nen, | Of such deiectS ana linpro- 
, } ee = . S be 
sielies us, though they be notofana- 

Ss } , } "7 om 
ure tO lImauce us to lorcvothne sociely 


of these in whom we perceive them, 
are, nevertheless, justly cuusidered as 
reprehensible. 


a Ae a 3 
SINT ana 


Such faults are frequently found to 
exist In che who possesses at the same 
lime some entertaining faculty. Vani- 
ty or inconsideraiion, for instance, may 
be visible in his conversation ; but it 1s 
his misfortune to discover, that he can, 
at any me, cali forth the admiration 
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of others. When he enters into com- 
pany he scarcely takes his seat, before 
he prepares to exhibit the talent for 
which he has been admired. He 
knows what is expected from him. 
He comes forward, to shew that his 
store of Pepmantry or wit 1s not ex- 
hausted, with some quaint allusion or 
humorous narrative, which is greatly 
applauded, though perhaps it may be 
neither judicious, nor instructive, ner 
very charitable. 


Possi! sly there sits in one corner of 
the room a penetrating observer of 


what passes; one who perceives the 
shallowness of what has been so ad- 
mired, the vanity of him who said it, 
and the danger he incurs by his being 
constantly tempted to display a quality 
certainly not of the most useful, though 
it be of an amusing kind. Yet no one 
warns this poor man of his danger. 
Even our discerning friend in the cor- 
ner does not mention it to 2ém. To 
another, indeed, whom he may disco- 
ver to have noticed the same fault, be 
will speak of it freely. These two 
may never meet without expressing 
to each other their opimton of this 
man’s character, and their concern for 
his welfare. But what benefit will he 
derive from this discussion, which ne- 
ver reaches his ears? How shall he 
avoid dangers which are not pointed 
out to him? He hears nothing but 
what tends to inflate and deceive him. 
The injucicious many applaud, the 
discerning few are silent; and the 
man carries that fan!t with him to his 


erave, which a tender and faithful re- 


prover might have led him to correct. 
It does not seem to be impressed 


with sufficient weicht on the minds of 


the generality of Christians, that we 
are bound by the law of charity, as 
Ww ol as by an express precept, not to 
suffer sin ufion our neighbour. Lev. 
xix. 17. Wherever we observe it, 
there we are to endeavour to remove 
it. To suffer it to remain, seems by 
this command to be no less forbidden, 
than to be the cause of its existence. 
It is with respect to those smaller 
faults, which are considered, though 


improperly, rather as inconsistencies 
than immoralities, that it is particular- 


t Aug, 


ly incumbent on Christians to be ob. 
servant of this rule. Gross vice a man 
is almost certain of hearing condemn. 
ed. But he is not equally likely to be 
told of those jess fla: erant deviations 
from Christian practice, which do not 
affect society or Injure decorum, but 
which ought to be reprobated as ip. 
consistent with @enuine piety. 

In many who profess a regard tore. 
ligion, and who are, perhaps, sincere 
in that profession, may be observed 
circumstances which indicate a want 
of seriousness, a littleness of mind, ay 
undue attachment to the world, or a4 
desire of distinction. They make an 
ostentatious display, for instance, of 
some faculty or acquirement. They 
indulge in the article of dress beyond 
what the state of life in which they are 
placed will justify ; they neglect some 
obvious duty; or they manifest an un- 
reasonable aptness to affront, 
The faults are secn and condemned as 
unworthy of men professing them- 
selves the disciples of Jesus Christ. 
But whotells them of this? Who ven- 
tures even to hint to them that such 
thi uing’s indicate an unsound profession, 
a mind but tthe employed In endea- 
vouring to know “what the Lord re- 
guires.’ No; — of thus endea. 
yvouring to do them they are 
ranked in the secon dary order of Chris- 
tians, and there they are left. 

When we consider, therefore, how 
rarely, even among the best of our ac- 
quaintance, a wise, delicate, and faith- 
ful reprover is to be found; we ought 
ereatly to value any one who, rising 
above the ordinary level in this point, 
shews himself more concerned todous 
good, than to obtain our favour. Tfow 
eady should we be to encourage such 
aman inthe execution of his paintul 
task ; to invite his admonitions; and 
to value an hour of his conversation 
heyond months and years spent among 
those who, though they can see 4 
thousand faults in us, will not tell us 
of one. 

This want of faithful monitors ought 
also to teach us another lesson. It 
should lead us to be much employed 


‘ 
oy i? > 
take 


oood, 


in examining our hearts and Jives by 


the word of God; as itis perhaps: ( 
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I may use the expression) the only 
chance we have of knowing ourselves, 
Ina word, we should endeavour to do 
withont a monitor; it being highly 
probable, that among all our acquain- 
rance, mot one will ever take that office 
ypon bim. = It is indeed a very dificult 
ohice; and they who are best quatified 
to discharye it, are by their very quali- 
Seations rendered averse to enter on 
is auties. On every account, there- 
fore, it is our Interest to keep a watch- 
ful eye upon ourselves; to make cve- 

day’s behaviour pass in review be- 
fore us; and bearing in mind how apt 
we are to be too favourable to ourselves, 
and how ereatly our hearts mav decetve 
motives 


\e 


us In appre clating our own 
and actions: we shouid accompany self- 
inspection with earnest prayer to God, 
that he would be pleased to grant unto 
us his Holy Spirit, whose office it is 
both to convince and toreprove us. Tle 
evil, and ts at all aware 
an heart, 
will see the necessity of using the Psal- 
misi’s prayer. “Search me, O God, 
and know my heart: try me, and know 
my thoughts, and see if there be any 
wicked way In mc, and lead me In the 


bi 


whofears to Go 
the decetfuines f shea thew 
oline deceltiuiness Ct the uum 


Way everlasting. 
VIATOR. 


To the E.litor of the Civistian Obierver. 
SIR, 
A CornrtuspoNDENT of yours, in your 
Magazine for April, 1802, p. 234, who 
signs himself * Io. Muinuatts,’? requests 
eny of your numerous readers to “ di- 
rect him to a tract exposing the errors 
of the Romish fatth,” wisich he desires 
may possess the qua Jification of being 
“casiiv understood by a person whom 
the superstitions of that Church have 
prevented from being acquainted with 
the Book or Lire.” It surprises me 
not a little that two menths. should 
have elapsed, and not one of the nu- 
merous learned, able, and zealous mini- 
sters of the Established Church should 
vet have replied to your Correspon- 
dent’s request: but as that is the case, 
allow me to take this opportunity of do- 


or . TT enn nt Ac 
$6, a smal. tract was 





republished by Jlvssrs. ivingtons,in Sz, 
Pauls Church Yard, with the ttle, 


es . a : ’ ye} : , _2 
CSA pzendly ANd S€aGSONE bl oA i Vil od 10 ihe 


Ploman Cut. br 5 Of dint LPL 4 "a Wi i! ic h W i as 
originally published ‘inthe year 1674, 
without the authbor’s name, and with 


few of the quotations,” wiich alter- 
wards were added to it. This litle 
piece was written by Doctor Thomas 
Comber, Dean of Durham at the ume 
above-mentioned; and some account of 
it may be seen in * Vemoirs, &e ef Dr. 
Tromas ComBer, D. D. sometime Dean 
of Durham, &c.’? published by Messrs. 
Richardsons, Royal Exchange, in 1799, 
pp. 7s—s1 inclusive. ‘4 ‘he tract itself 
may be had of Alessrs. Rivingtons, as a 
considerable part of the impression of 
1786 remained unsold a short time ago. 

The size of the tract above-mention- 
ed is small; the style, as the Author 
with ereat truth remarks, as mild as 
the matter would allow, and can give of- 
ience to none 3” and “the particulars,”’ 
he it adds, “are so plain, and so ful- 
> at large by otners, that 
olves not to dish utc, but In pure 
he Roman C:; athol ics 
and reason, 
towards 
st way 


fy firoved more 
he res 
wre to advise t 
not to resist apparent truth 
having bo Worse Intentions 

. ? 


them Lid LT) lu Sel theo Z nae the OC 


to heaven.’ Ushall onlv add, Sir, that 
the oo bi the corrupt ions of the 
Romish Church are given in this hule 


re in a poe masterly manner: the 
repugnance of them to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures Is proved from the confessions of 
the writers of the Romish frersuasion 
themselves, a testimony in this case Ine 
disputable ; and such a strain of can- 
dour, mildness, and affectionate persua- 
sion, runs through the whole perfor- 
mance, as must neecs very greatly re- 
commend it te readers of every persua- 
sion, 

by the carcful and very attentive pe- 
rusal of this little piece, (and It well 
deserves a most serious perusal | by all 
men) every Roman Catholic who is net 
totally bigotted to his religion, and bitnd 
to all conviction, must, I think, be per 
suaded of the errors of his faith 3; and 
every sincere Protestant, and true son ¢f 
the Church of England, must be co: 
firmedin his relizion. 
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[ Agana Sir, 
Your very obedieat humble servant,* 
ANTI-PAPA. 


ey ; Ce) . a 
J. O fy? 
at Oey Vs; LoOVU.2. 


We have to thank the writer of the 
above letter for an explanation of the 
Gurial Service, in answer to C. S. The 
from which it 1s extracted, he 

o be *& A Companion tothe lem- 
pic,’ &e. by Dr T. Comber, printed 
i 1672, As it may be obtained 
a UELy, and as we 


hea a solution of Rie 


book 


inst in 
without much 

have already puoi 
S.’s doubts, we 
with referring 
ary which secms, as far as 
frem the 


sh all content ourselves 
to the work of Di. Com- 
we can 


’ 
re 


e ’ 1% 
>a + ‘ es t ‘ 702 34 oft 
J CKUTaAGts iO Oe wWwCilirUce 


| lina 
UCee 


serving of a perusal. 
EDITOR. 


Ee Re] 


"ro the Ediior of the Christian Observes 
SIR, 
Ow the subject of the Burial Service I 
that a plous and 
Church 
that if 


bee leave to ROOEE HE 
respectable Dignitary of our 

dece ased) once told ime, 
any one oi his parishioners 

die by his own he — pay 
no regard to a Corener’s warran ) armen 
should neither | 
burial to the body, nor sutier 
clergyman to do it at his Church; and 
: e Coroner’s warrant, but 
ich is established by 


ction in 


’ 

(lately 
. 7 
t ie 
Pandas, 


ar 
himself 


another 


. 
Not th 
! 


y Cam f x 
Rubrick (4 


yy vy +3 Le gv 
Jaw, anid Wid I< yht TRHAACE 


that 
the 


. 


: mictor 
1130 Gidsidi) 


Causes QO dii tidal , re cla Oi pretendcd ) 1S 
the rule which the clergy are to abide 
} 7 1] ee 7 P foes 
OV i ais: WCsi « i ralnted ci cl _cler- 


* this 


= ‘ 

: eo TT ; 
kind, which have fallen out in his pa- 
oa } ’ . By oy vy ~ ;* > , . 
TISD, riti Es th 1} otrena Or LLTICVE the 

7 

* A book wos nublished by Rivinetonss 

in 1746, entitled “A Brief Confutation of the 


fa sey . - TT. es eere e ') v\ 7» ~vc*praoss 
Lrrors oi the Cyurca or some, extracted 


vish High Priest’s Prayer. 


[ Aug, 


surviving relatives, read fart of the 
service, Omitting scveral expression, 
in the prayers atthe grave, This cep. 


tleman was 9 pene. too great a dis. 
tance to consult his diecesan in ime. 
have also known Instances ef clergymen 


altorether to give Chr alin, t 
notwithstanding 


ie) 


refusing 
rial tu such cases, 
verdict of insanity. 
know what meita Cu has to lay 
his commands on the clergy, on these 
or on apy olher occasions, and Cspeci- 
ally when his mandate is directly cop. 
trary to an express Rubrick? In sume 
Counties the Coroner’s certificate js 
more :odesf, aud runs only m tie a 
ol a fiermission to let the budy of suchs 
one be buried, an inquest having L 
taken, &c, QO, 
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who are skilled in Jewisao ant 
are acquainted with any copy or 
of the Prayer referred to? Such an al 
lusion to the Disciples, accustomed to 
the Jewish ritual, must (alter our Lord's 
leath lad taken place) have been 
very affecting as well as instructive; 
and even to us, any historical informe 
tion on the subject may contribute to 
increase the devotion and instrucuen 
with which we read a Prayer, the most 
weighty and powertul ever spoken on 


this earth, and whose full meaning, lise 
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ley, before he was in orders, and w! hich 
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Mag. Coll. Oxon, May 10, 1755. 


“wy DEAREST GEORGE, 

was wine great pleasure that I set my 
nai on your! ‘hand-writhns ry al : with no 
do i now take up the pen to have 
-conversation with you upon pyr per, 
sweet and comfortable, 
prevented from having 
Without this, the hur- 
constant succession of 
fresh Objects, —_ isibly deface the 
imege of an absent friend in our hearts 


soit 
wenn is very 
wien we aPC 
me 
‘to tucc. 


iL. & 


: (such is our ee tha and fraily ) ws 
Beonite of ali our endeavours to the con- 
vary How lamentably would this be 
tne ( se with reeard to our best friend, 
cur absent Lord and Muster, were It 
not tor these éetters full of love, the 
Holy Scriptures, which come directed to 
every soul, reel su few tuke the trou- 
lle to) Olen the scads and PCA ‘them. AS 
sbeen pleased ( ibnens d be his oni 
name for it) to lead us to a knowledg 
» of them, we should be taking all oppor- 
P tunitics of comforting and encouraging 
Pope another in this” cur pilgrimage 
B through the land of the dead to the land 
B ofthe Gving, When we cannot do it 
by talking, we must do it by writing. 
And these can never want a subject to 
viite upon, who have an interest In 
hin,and are concerned in the increase 
oflis kinedom: who, as members of 
the same body, have an intimate fellow 
lceling, and all suffer or rejoice for the 
loss or recovery of a Jimb.—Archdea- 
con Hamilton | know well, and am hap- 
py in ci ling him my odd friend and com- 
banion. He is aA CHRISTIAN in Acad and 
» the one ciulightened with know- 
the other ear with lowe; equally 
removed froma deed firefession and a 
Sroundless enthusiasm, the two baneful 
Diacues of this (L am afraid I must 
VY fuling) church. The news of his 
recovery, since attested bya kind and 
excellent letter from himself, 


celve with ereat joy. Tie comes 
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lorth hike gold ivied and brichtened 


the f; ‘rnuce ef sorrow 
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and adversity, to 
wrich Many with the riches of grace, the 
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ing of the Gospel of God. I rejoice to 
hear you have other faithful labourers 
on that side the water, which confirms 
to us the truth of that divine maxim, 
th that Gox will never leave himself with- 
ul witness. There is always a ca//, if 

h weet cars to hear, which no- 


men had 
thing but grace can furnish them with 


re 


—“ "he hearing ear, and the secing cyey 
the Lord hath made both of them.’ I 
vlad to hear how Dr. Ellis gees 
on, and whether he Juids uf, as well as 
he fudis down. You surprise me much 
with the account of Bishop Brown be- 
Ing an admirer of Futchiz Let us 
hear a litthe of your confab together, 
and how that matter stands When ycu 
see young Mrs, Brown, present my 
compliments 7” fuste, as likewise to the 
other sister, rood Mrs. Previter,a near 
relation of Mrs. Quick/y, of facetious 
memory. You mention nothing of Mr. 
Auchmuty, an old friend of mine, at 
Edmund Hali, son, I thirk, of the late 
Dean of Armagh. If he be in Dublin’s 
own self touch himup. He knows the 
truth, but Tam afraid sLerperu. 
him a jog, or so. 
Now fora dash o 
plantation at Cl 
und flourishes. 
toa play, (the Conscious Lov 
and scampering from hence again 
our friend Pie-batl, to dence upon his 
brothei’s bicthndehs, has pretty well got 
Mnputation of aecthodism, and 
it Haig are quict. Tintend to exist with 
im often in a fergditacel Way, In the 
nelehbourhcod of the W! heat Sueaf, the 
prettiest retirement fron 
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Like iV to be x t ful, ns t! er at nerations. 
| have spent two or three evenings with 
Dr. Patten, in whose in 
versation the spirit of Christianity 
breathes as strong as ever | saw 
Is cuite a spiritual man, and has 
saw’s fiery without his wines. 
cuy transiation of Psalm 
from Ben. Wheeler of Trinity, 
occasioned by rending Romuine. Se 
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that you see we are putting on yr» 
nox. 

Going last Sunday evening to call 
upon Glass, I found him and Charies 
Poyntz, instead of flauniing In our car- 
nival walks, sitting together over the 
cordial Bishop Hui! How acceptable 
to God are such young converts! It 
brought to my mind a sweet passage in 
THE Song; “Iwent down into the gar- 
den, to see the fruits of the valley, to 
see wheter the vine flourished and the 
jomegsranates budded.”” 

And now, my dear friend, what shall 
I say more! It has pleased God to 
bring you up to an carly piety, under 


the best of fathers, an ornament and 
honour to the Christian Church, to keep 
you steady in the CONUMIUNION, doc frine « 


and disci Aline of that church, committed 
to the saints by Jesus Christ, the glori- 
ous head of it; to lead you, to thoes liv- 
ing fountains of waters, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Which to so many are indeed a 
fountain sealed, and not to be ofencd but 
by the keys of David, so graciously put 
into our hands; to give you a noble 
courage, undaunted presence i mind, 
and great readiness of speech; and thus 
furnished, to throw you into a lat ve ace 
quaintance amongst the heads and rul- 
ers of cur disordered affairs. Gird 
close, therefore, the armour of God, 
pray earnestly for the wisdom of the 
Spirit to direct, and His al ‘ower 
to strengthen vou; thus go forih in the 


ee, oe f 
By /: 


name of Jesus Christ, the conqueror of 


sing death, and bell, and—che /.ord prose 
oer you, Lwish you good luck in the nanie 
of the Lord. And oh! in vour prayers 


9 the throne of 


grace, rememocr one, 
vhose ardent desire it is, by giving you 
‘iy assistance In his power, to prove 


nimscif 
Your since 


in t 


e and affectionate | yrother 
Cc 


faith of Ci brist, 


G. HORNE. 
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Love to the Archdeacon, who shall 
near soon from mc. I am just told 
here Is an afiology come out for the 
rgy against Romaine. If we can onee 
aake them fa/k weshalido. Zhe dumb 
srliepxertl 
if [ ( fe 


ake and the ficofile wana 
“a George Berkeley, Esq. 
Mar) “Sireet, Dubin. 
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Vo the Christian Observer, 
Extract from the Appendix to the Rev. Lezi 


Richmond’s Sermon on the sin of cruelty ty 
the Brute Creation.* 


Tue Author, thinking it might farthe, 
promote the desien sal Wishes of the 
institutor of the foregoing lecture, has 
added a few extracts and remarks op 
tiealiies practised upon animals, in the 
hope that some into whose hands this 
tract shall fall, may be more strongly 
impressed with a sense of the sinfulness 
of many habits and recreations too com. 
monly tolerated amongst us. It is 
certain fact, that this subject is by no 
means generally viewed in that light, 
whichin the present state of civilization 
and religion, we bave a right to expect, 
Cruciiy to dumb animals, though avoy. 
edly disgusting to all persons of feeling, 
and as such not unfrequently censured, 
yet through the neglect of considering 
it in a truly scriptural manner, and 
thereby establishing an abiding prin 
ciple of action, it is for the most part 
treated too much as a matter of indif- 
ference. Hence few, notwithstanding 
the abhorrence with which they may 
turn from particularly gross instances 
of inhumanity In others, are themselves 
free from the guilt of much unnecesss. 
ry and thoughtless, nay often willal 
crucity towards some or other part ol 
the brute creation. But having once 
proved from the word of God, that every 
vanton abuse of the living creatures,is 
sing Jet no one who reverences tlie 
Scriptures presume to sereen his offence 
by saving that the sin is litde. Can 
there be sucha thing as a liftie sin, when 
that sin is committed in dcfiance of the 
most high and great God, * the Holy 
oxe that inbabiteth ete rity £2? Can any 
wilful sin be /tr/e in the sig eht of him 
“that hateth all iniquity,” and % chat 
eeth his very angels with folly!” 

. oe public attention was excited 
out two years avo by the introduction 
ment, for the purpes 
. abominable practice 
The benevolent pre 
Sure had the herve 
who 
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happiness of the brute creation. But, 
suonee to relate, the eloquence of a 


7 very wble and ingenious speaker was 
7 powerluliy exerted in Opposition to this 
: simple abd unexceptionable proposal of 
- pumenity; aud Dam grieved to add, that 
“BB eloqueice so successtully prevailed, that 
: the bill was resected. Much was then 
. suid, end has been elsewhere said and 
: © widen on the impropriety of curtailing 
* Boor interfering with the recreations of 
“ 4 the juwer orders of the people. It is 
~ truly astonishing that there should ever 
7 © be any difference of opinion on such a 
' subject, amongst the wise and good. 
" Wiicnever it becomes apparent that the 
: tenucncy Of aby public amusement or 
+; recrection Is to excite or cherish the 
* worstand most dangerous passions of 
i the nund; to corrupt those that are 
s quict and sober-minded; to encourage 
4 - irregularities of conduct or desire; to 
. harden ie beart against the feclings of 
rt oe humenity and under the pernicious plea 
: of imecent pastime, to assemble crowds 
" together and promote the practice or 
. love of riot and disorder: such meetings 
i and recreations, under whatever name 
us they May Puss, are odious stains on the 
ss national characier, and fatal hinderances 
, to the risc and progress of religion, 
f either among the higher or lower classes 
¥ of ibe COMMMUDY. Recreations shouid 
‘ be realy proved to be harmless in a 
fe onscienticus and Christian point of 
, Mee View, before any conscientious Christian 
3 © olght to sanction and upprove them. 
z What an opinion then are we to form 
1 of those amusements. whose very foun- 
.. ME. Cation is laid in barbarity and bloodshed? 
*. and where mobs are collected together 
- to riot and feast in the unrestrained 
._ Indul.sence of a cruel appetite?) Such 
Pp. Practices are much better calculated 

) for Gaining up men to be partakers in 
db the bioody rites of Moioch, than disci- 
one PS ek &® merciful and benevolent Sa- 
ge eee. They ought therctore, in every 
cee PMCS and in every variety of appear- 


ce they may assume, to be discou- 
® j Taged and suppressed as nuseries of 

' vice, 69) huption, and impicty. As some 
jo °PecImcy of the effects likely to be de- 
nd rived to the disposition and morals of 
‘de people from the rejection of the 
aboveen eal hill, let the following cir- 
‘mstence, which occurred on the Sth 
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of November last, at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
be contemplated with the horror and 
indignation which it so abundantly de- 
serves. ‘ While a mob olf Ciristian 
savages were indulging themselves in 
the inhuman amusement of baiting a 
bull, the poor animal, (which was, by 
nature, perfectly gentle, but which had 
been privately baited in the morning, 
and goaded with sharp instruments, In 
order to render him furious enough for 
public exhibition) although tied down 
with ropes, in his agony and rage, (bait- 
ed es he was by dogs, and gored by 
brutes in the shape of men) burst from 
his fetters, to the great terror of his 
tormentors, and the no small danger of 
the peaceable inhabitants of the place. 
After this, the poor beast was doomed 
to be a victim of still greater barbarity, 
of fresh tortures inflicted: he was en- 
tangled again with ropes, and horrible, 
monstrous to relate! his hoofs were cut 
off and he again baited, while he had to 
defend bimseif on his mangled bleeding 
stumps 2” 

It has veen the endeavour of the 
foregoing discourse to prove, that wan- 
ton cruelty towards brute atimals, is 
incompatible with real Christianity; the 
inference is obvious ; those whose cruel, 
impiacable, and unmercifu] dispositions 
seck their recreation in beholding the 
panes and sufferings of contending ani- 
mais, are not Christians. “ The truly 
religious man,’ says the Rev. Mr. Dau- 
beny, * cannot fail to be a strictly moral 
man: nor is it possible, that any real 
disciple of the meek and compassionate 
Jesus, can be unpossessed of a merciful 
disposition. He may deceive himself 
indeed, us too many are accustomed to 
do; by faneying that by his admission 
into the Church of Christ, and by his 
attendance on its services, he becomes 
of course what the religion of the Gos- 
pel was designed to make him. But 
Christians, like trees, are to be known 
by their fruits. Should that natural 
stock, which has been grafted into 
Christ, for the purpose of its being ena- 
bled to bring forth good fruit, continuc 

yield that sour and refuse produce 
which belongs only to its wild and un- 
cultivated state, the graft, we may de- 
pend upon it, has taken no effect.” 
‘ Should he find in himself an inclina- 
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506 On Cruelty 
tion to be cruel, implacable, unmerciful, 
he has not studied in the school of 
Christ, but in that of the world; and 
therefore with the world he must expect 
to perish.’ —Sermon on Cruclty to duinb 
Animals. 

Nothing is more common or more 
disgusting to humanity, than the ac- 
counts of wagers laid on forced and 
violent exertions of horses and other 
animals: let the following instance, 
taken from a newspaper a few months 
since, stand for an example: “ Some 
brutes, in human shape, at Harlowbush 
fair, engaged a poney, about twelve 
hands high, to run an hundred mites in 
twelve hours. ‘The litthe animal went 
sixty miles in six hours, but at the 
eightieth mile, it broke its heart, and 
fell down dead.”’ 

The many cruel practices exercised 
towards animals intcaded for food, ought 
not to pass unnoticed. The unfecling 
barbarities of butchers and drovers in 
their treatment of different kinds of 
beasts designed for slaughter, are dread- 
ful to be conceived. The flaying of cels 
alive, when a single blow, properly 
riven, will instantly kill them, is a weil 
known instance of deliberate cruelty. 
Much needless torture is practised in 
depriving shell-fish of life, as oysters, 
crabs, and lobsters. That exquisite 
refinement of epicurism and barbarity, 
the crimping of fish alive, cannot be rep- 
robated in too strong language. Many 
other cases might be mentioned, and if 
every reader would try to make a cata- 
logue ofall the instances of unnecessary 
and wanton cruelty in killing animals 
for the purposes of food, which he re- 
collects to have seen or heard of, it will 
probably tend much to excite his indig- 
nation and soften his heart. 

The inhuman methods which are 
necessarily employed in order to teach 
various beasts and birds to perform 
unnatural and strange feats of sagacity 
and agility, by way of public exhibi- 
tion, ought to weigh with every man of 
feeling, sufficiently to prevent his en- 
couragement of any such useless and 
unwarrantable sights. This is, surely, 
one of the most wanton abuses of our 
_dominion over the animal race. The 


same may be said of every mutilation 
of the ears and tails of horses, under 


to Brutes. [ Aug, 


the absurd and indefensible plea of im. 
proving their outward wppearance, 

ihe inhabitants of the city of Bath 
have no need to be reminded of the 
scenes of barbarity which are dally ex. 
hibited towards those wretched droves 
of horses and asses which carry coals 
about their streets, and are made the 
victims of so much brutal treatment 
from their unfeeling drivers. It is q 
pity that in a place so justly famed for 
its charities of the higher order, some. 
thing cannot be done to remedy the 
suffering of these poor creatures like- 
wise. 

‘Too much cannot be said on this 
subject to all those, whether parents or 
instructers, who have the care of chil- 
dren; they should watch them very 
narrowly to prevent their treating in- 
sects, birds, or any other animal, with 
the smallest degree of inhumanity : they 
should be taught from the first to make 
the feelings of the creatures their own, 
and every possible means be employed 
to interest their earliest affections In the 
cause of tenderness and mercy on scrip- 
tural grounds. ‘To boys in particular, 
thut fundamental source of future cruel- 
ty of temper, the robbing birds of their 
nests for amusement, should be repre- 
sented in its own true and hateful co- 
lours. It was very emphatically said by 
a writer of the last century but one— 
“The cruc] parent that would encourage 
his child to deprive a poor bird of her 
young brood, right well deserveto to 
have his own nest robbed. and to become 
childless.’ For many other instances 
of cruelty to animals, judiciously select 
ed and feelingly commented upon, the 
reader may consult Young’s Lssay ™ 
Fiumanitu, 

In order to place the sin of wilful 
cruelty to «nimals, and the baneful tem 
dency of an attachment to cruel sports 
and diversions, in an impressive and 
solemn point of view, I will conclude 
this black catalogue of barbarities, with 
the relation of a circumstance which 
took place on April 4, 1789; it has al- 
ready appeared several times in print, 
and [ find, upon actual inquiry, that the 
fact is indisputably true. It may serve 
instead of whole volumes written against 
cock-fighting, and all other such unjus 
tifiable and inhuman practices.“ 
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Esq was a young man of large fortune ; 
and in the splendour of his carriages 
and horses equalled by few country 
gentlemen. His table was marked for 
hospitality, and his behaviour courte- 
ous and polished. But Mr. A hada 
stropg partiality for the diversion of 
cock-hghting ; and had a favourite cock 
upon which he had won many profita- 
ble matches. The last bet he laid 
upon his bird he lost; which so en- 
razed him, that he had the wretched 
animal tied to a spit, and roasted alive 
belure a large fire. The screams of 
the tortured bird were so aflecting, 

that some gentlemen who were pre- 

sent altempted to interfere ; which so 
exasperated Mr. A. that he seized a 
bar of iron, and with the most furious 
anger declared, that he would kill the 
first man that interposed to save the 
cock: but, in the midst of his passion- 
ate exclamations and threats, most aw- 
ful to relate, he fell down dead upon 
the spot 2” 

“Doubtless there is a God that yuig- 
eth the earth.” O! then, “let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my 
lastend be like unto his.’’ Ps. Iviil. 
Numb, xxiil. 


-_———— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
SIR, 
I rerckive that your Correspondent 
T.C. (See No. 7. p. 433,) complains 
of an expression used ina paper which 
I transmitted to you, and which you 
‘aserted in your Publication for the 
mouth of May. After relating a story 
vespecung an agent of the French go- 
vernme eut, Who, in his choice of a sound 
Jacobin, regarded not the principles of 
the man, but merely the strength of 
Passions which he possessed; I took 
Occasion to observe, that hence “it 
seeins to follow, “mot merely that a Ja- 
cobin isa man uf strong fiassions, bul al- 
89 that every man of strong fiassions is 
a Jacobin.’ To this expression your 
Correspondent T. C. objects. He ob- 
sctves, that “if aman possesses strong 
pe sions, and applies those sfhections 
ofthe mind to good hiurposes, he is the 
et tt possible removed, in his ap- 
ension, from a Jacobin.” 
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It is not the object of this letter to 
defend the exact propriety ot the terms 
which I have used, since in doing so, 
I should be maintaining a controversy 
which wouid be chiefly verbal. I will, 
however, remark, that by * strong pas- 
sions,’ as indeed my subsequent obser- 
vations sufficiently prove, I certainly 
meant those ill-governed passions 
which often transport a man into un. 
justifiable warmth, and not those pas- 
sions which, though strong by nature, 
have been rendered submissive to the 
dictates of calm and sober reason ;. or 
to use a scriptural expression, “ have 
been brought into captivity to the obe- 
dience of Christ.” 

I was, perhaps, led into some little 
ambiguity ef terms by the desire of 
translating briefly into English the fol- 
lowing question, which I represented 
the French agent as having asked— 
“4 vu’ il des fiassions??? A question 
which I rendered thus—Is he a man 
of strong passions!” If I had said— 
“Js he a man of fierce passions,” or 
‘“‘of passions strong by nature, as well 
as stroug in consequence of their hav- 
ing been uncontrolled,” the passage In 
question, as well as the remarks tound- 
ed on it, would perhaps have been less 
objected to by your correspondent, 

I proceeded in the same laconic, and 
possibly, therefore, somewhat inaccu- 
rate manner to observe, that I hoped 
the Christian Observer would attend to 
the lesson taught by my anecdote, and 
would deem Christian gentleness and 
candour, to be signs both of loyalty and 
orthodoxy, and an “ungoverned temper, 
to be a symptom of disaffection both to 
Church and State.” 

On this last point, which your re- 
spectable correspondent, T. C. seems 
also to dispute, I wish to add a few ob- 
servations. The question is impor- 
tant, and it is by no means of a mere- 
ly verbal nature. 

I conceive, Sir, the corruption of our 
nature to consist much in the violence 
or the insubordination, as I will now 
term it, of the passions; and this vio- 
lence or insubordination, I affirm, 
therefore, to be the great source of 
evils both in Church and State. 
me explain myself—and first as to the 
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State. A Jacobin is commonly one 
Whose passions have been excited in 
consequence of his feeling too strongly 
some real or supposed injury inflicted 
by the government. The task of rul- 
ing a great nation is at all times difh- 
cult. Even right measures will, in the 
eye of some persons, appear wrong; 
for they are liable to much misrepre- 
sentation: they are above the capaci- 
tics of some, and though ever so clear- 
ly expedient on the balance of opposite 
arguments, still there may be a few 
sound reasons against them. More- 
over, since all rulers are men, the 
measures of the best government will 
not be uniformly right. It is necessa- 
ry to look to the general good which 
the ruling powers may diffuse, or ra- 
ther indeed to the extensive evil which 
they may prevent, and not merely to 
the particular errors into which they 
may fall; in order to avoid tempta- 
tions to disaffection. Now the man of 
strong passions naturally kindles into 
wrath at the contemplation of each in- 
dividual act of government which he 
disapproves; and he is apt to deem a 
slight fault a sufficient ground for the 
dismission of a minister, or fora change 
even ip a constitution. Jacobin prin- 
cifiles, as tliey are termed, are for the 
most part the effect of jacobin passions. 
Violent ambition, rage, envy, and dis- 
content, suggest to the mind those 
new and plausible theories of govern- 
ment, the adoption of which implies 
the downfal of the existing authorities. 
It was in this manner that the theory 
of “the sacred right and duty of insur- 
rection,’ as well as of “ universal suf- 
frage, and of “the rights of man,’’ was 
senerated in France. It was thus that 
the same principle gained ground 
among the populace in Ireland. The 
lower Irish have strong passions, and 
they had a few men, either of deep de- 
signs or of equally ungoverned tem- 
pers, who headed their insurrection. 
‘To the abundance of strong passions 
existing in our metropolis, and in some 
of our manufacturing towns, where 
one man easily inflames another, is ow- 
ing that degree of favourable reception 
~wiaich Jacobinism met with even un- 
vey our mild and happy constitution. 
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But I shall apply my observation aj. 
so to the subject of religion; and ip 
doing this I cannot take a better course 
than that of referring freely to the 
Scriptures on the point in question, 
We there find that meekness was the 


-chief characteristic of the great author 


of our religion. “fle was led asa 
lamb to the slaughter, and asa sheep 
beiore his shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth:” Take my 
yoke upon you,” said he, “and learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart.” Itis tothe meek, the hum. 
ble, and the poor in spirit, and to these 
alone, that Givine illumination and the 
communication of the real knowledge 
of Christianity, are promised. © The 
meek will he guide in judgment, the 
meck will he teach his way.’ He that 
hateth his brother, is in darkness 
even until now.” When the Apos. 
tles grew angry, and were ready either 
to strike with the sword, or to call 
down fire from heaven upon the ad- 
versaries of Christ,—* Ye know not,” 
said their meek and peaceable master, 
“what spirit ye are of; my kingdom 
is not of this world? And if the per: 
son of Christ was not to be defended 
by violeiit means, neither was his Gos. 
pel to be propagated in a spirit of vio- 
lence. “ For the servant of the Lord 
must not strive, but be gentle unto all 
men—apt to teach, patient, in meet: 
ness instructing those that oppose 
themselves, if God peradventure will 
give them repentance, to the acknow- 
ledgment of the truth.’ The Apos- 
tles were to “ speak the truth in love.” 
That regeneration, the necessity of 
which they were to affirm, consisted 
much in Jaying aside the fierceness of 
nature, and putting on * the meekness 
and rentleness of Christ.” ©“ Ye were 
sometimes (or once)” said the Apostle, 
“ disobedient, deceived, serving divers 
lusts and pleasures, living in malice 
and envy, hateful, and hating one ano- 
ther.” “ But now ye put off all these, 
anger, wrath, malice, evil communica 
tion, out of your mouth,” “be ye kind 
one to another, tender hearted, forgiv- 
ing one another, even as God, for 
Christ’s sake, hath torgiven you.” In 
perfect conformity with these passages 
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the works of the flesh are described to 
be not only adultery, &c. but likewise, 
emuiation, wrath, strife, envying, mur- 
ders, heresies, and such like ; and with 
these the fruits of the spirit are con- 
trasted, which are * love, joy,peace,lone 
suffering, gentleness, meekness, faith, 
patlence, temperance ;” terms clearly 
designating that subdued state of the 
passions for which I am pleading, and 
which I have considered tc be a symp- 
ton of true orthodoxy. 

lam aware it will be said, that the 
doctrines of religion are so lipportant, 
that they must be contended tor with 
zeal, and even also with warmth. = 1 
grant the truth of the observation, but 
in doing so, IT would most careiully 
evard the admission. The warmth 
which is to be used in this case,is ina 
ereit measure, the warmth of love. 
Jtought chiefly to arise out of a ten- 
der and afiectionate soliciitude for the 
very person against whom we contend. 
Now if we icei this Jove, we shall be 
careful not so much to excite his pre- 
judices, or to affront his pride, by ex- 
posing hink; as to gain him by the 
very candour as well as kindness of our 
conduct, and thus to render him a bro. 
ther. With what care did St. Paul 
accommodate himself to the prejudi- 
ces of the Jews, “becoming all things 


- toall men, that by all means he might 


P OXXYVIL. 


save some.’’ When he was convert- 
ed, he laid aside the spirit of a perse- 
cutor; he was no longer the man of 


| Wrath and violence—he was “ genile 
- «ven asa nurse cherisheth her chil- 
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dren.” Zeal for doctrines is easily 
learnt. Some, it is to be feared, hav- 


ing been throughout their lives violent 
and contentious, and having adopted 
new tenets of an orthodox kind, con- 
tinue to exercise their old temper, 
while contending for the new subjects. 
They were impauicnt, forward, con- 
ceited, or fiery, belore they learnt 
these doctrines; they are no less so 
afterwards. ‘Their Gospel bas mere- 
ly furnished them with a new topic, in 
the discussion of which the same un- 
hallowed passions may be habitually 
indulged. 
my remark to unchristianize persons 
of thissort. I value. Sir, the doctrines 
of Christianity. They are, in my 
mind, of inestimable worth: when 
righily received into the heart, they 
form in a man the very temper which 
I have endeavoured to describe. What 
can more effectuaily teach humility, 
meekness, and patience, than the know- 
ledge of our unworthiness, and of our 
redemption by Christ! What can have 
a greater tendency to calm the turbu- 
lence of our minds. than the exercise 
of prayer for the gift of the divine Spi- 
rit; and meditation on the glories of 
the celestial world £ 

I trust, therefore, that T have esta- 
blished the main point for which I 
have been anxious, and I ought, per- 
haps, to thank your correspondent for 
calling me to this more particular ex- 
planation of a subject, which might 
otherwise have been left in some ob. 
scurity. S. P, 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Light Discourses on the Connection 
beticeen the Old and New Testament consider- 
ed as Two Parts of the same Divine Revela- 
tion; and demonstrative of the great Doc- 
trine of Atonement: accompanied with a Pre- 
liminary Discourse, respectfully addressed to 
the younger Clergy: containing some Remarks 
in the late Professor Campbell’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 
LL.B. London Hatchard, pp. 481. 


It is the important ob;ect of these 
Discourses to establish the connection 


| vetween the Old and New Testament, 
ond upon the basis of that connection 


to erect the great doctrine of the atone- 
ment. They are preceded by a Pre- 
liminary Discourse of considerable 
length, in which the Author principal- 
ly proposes to confute some of the 
fundamental positions in the posthu- 
mous Lectures of Professor Campbell 
on the subject of Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ry. He does not, however, immedi- 
ately proceed to this part of the un- 
dertaking, but cecupies several pages 
in endeavouring to overturn two points, 
which he affirms to have been gene- 
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rally taken for granted by many emi- 
nent divines, and argued upon accord. 
ingly. The first is, that natural reli- 
gion constitutes the basis of revelation 5 
the second, that the Jewish Dispensa- 
tion had relation only to temporal ob- 
jects.” (p. 17,18) On the subject of 
naiural religion it appears to us of in- 
dispetsable importance, in the first 
place, to clear the term of that ambi- 
gulty, of which the enemies of Chris- 
tianity take so much advantage ; and 
to distinguish between the sense in 
which it Is opposed to revealed reli- 
sion, and that in which it is consistent 
with it. A further distinction is like- 
wise necessary between the religion 
which is suitable to a perfect being, 
and that which the state of a lapsed 
one demands. With these distince- 
tions, we may allow to natural reli- 
jon, Or, as it is likewise called, essen- 
tial religion, all the advantage which 
in any reason it can claim; and yet 
deny. in the most positive terms, that 
it is suited to the condition of a fallen 
creature, or can, in any degree, con- 
tribute to restore him to the forfeited 
favour of his Maker. This is the pre- 
rogative—-the sole and exclusive pre- 
rogative of revealed religion. We de- 
ny not the validity of the reasoning of 
Mr. Daubeny upon this subject; but 
we think that some such observations 
as the above might have been premis- 
ed with advantage. We likewise sub- 
scribe to the force of the arguments 
by which he endeavours to overturn 
tue second hypothesis of the tempora- 
lity of the Mosaic lew; but we would 
have wished to have seen more justice 
done to the character of Bishop War- 
burton, (p. 14.) who, althourh a strenu- 
ous edvocate for that obnoxious doc- 
trine,was as strenucus in defence of the 
very object of Mr. Daubeny’s work— 
the connexion between the twodispen- 
gations, and the doctrine of the atone- 
ment resulting from it.* 

At p. 47, Mr. Daubeny enters upon 
the preposed confutation of some of 
the main principles of Dr. Campbell’s 
Lectures. We anticipated, an easy vic- 
tory, both from the known ability of 


* Div. Leg. b. ix. c. 2. 
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the writer in this field of theologicaj 
controversy, and from the weakness of 
the arguments with which he had to 
contend. Without any disposition to 
withhold from the Professor the gene. 
ral esteem which he has so justly me. 
rited, we find ourselves compelled to 
agree with Mr. Daubeny, in the Opinion, 
‘that no addition of credit will be de. 
rived to Dr. Campbell’s name by the 
publication in question.”’ 

‘Inthe Doctor’s ardent zeal against 
episcopacy, which,” says Mr. Daube. 
ny, **we must take leave to Call, in 
some respects, zeal without adequate 
knowledge; he has given a picture of 
the Apostolic Church, which bears 
as little resemblance to the established 
Kirk of Scotland, as it does to the pri- 
mitive Church of Christ.” (p. 49.) 

Mr. Daubeny will be allowed by all 
impartial judges to have the best of the 
argument, when he contends, against 
the Professor, that the government of 
the primitive Church was formed upon 
the model of the Jewish priesthood. 
That this was understood by the early 
Christians to be the case is not denied, 
even by the prejudiced Mosheim; al. 
though he endeavours to present the 
fact in an odious light.* Neither the 
Presbyterian nor the Episcopalian can 
Claim this celebrated historian, the 
constitution of whose church, accord: 
ing to his own representation, lies be- 
twecn [Episcopacy and Presbyteriat 
ism. We were happy to find in a note 
at p. 80, a just censure of a particule! 
assertion of Dr. Paley.t In (p. 86 and 


*De Reb. Christ. ante Const. Mag. Com- 
ment. p. 271; and Ecc. History, vol. 1. p. 17) 
and 203, last ed. 

+ In the note above referred to Mr. Daube- 
ny, after observing that an eminent dignitary 
of our own church has maintained the danger 
ous position, that the doctrines of the Church, 
‘in consequence of the changes which are 
wont to take place in the judgment of man 
kind,” are not less subservient to the varying 
opinions and circumstances of the world, thas 
the constitution of it, quotes, as a practic 
illustration of that opinion, the following pas 
sage in a sermon of Dr. Paley’s: § If any one 
asks what the expressions in Scripture, ree 
nerate, born of the Spirit, new creatures, mean! 
we answer, that they mean nothing !_ nothing 
tous! nothing to be found or sought for in the 
present circumstances of Christianity.” 5uc! 
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37.) we find the two celebrated pas- 
sages of _Beza and Calvin in favour of 
episcopacy. The last quotation is re- 
ferred to its right place. We think 
proper to make this remark, because 
Mr Jones has referred it tothe epistle 
of Calvin to Cardinal Sadolet.* The 
Reformation is well defended, and the 
abuse to Which it is liable guarded 


against, (p. 87, &c.) We must: con- 


fess, however, that we have never met 
with any thing more satisfactory upon 
this subject, than the representation of 
Hooker.t Mr. Daubeny proceeds to 
correct a mistake of Dr. Campbell, 


respecting the extent of the significa- 


i tote 


tion of the word wages in ecclesiasti- 
cal language. If it had been necessa- 


: ry, Mr. Daubeny might have added to 
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the decisive evidence which he has 


produced for its enlarged acceptation, 


the note of Valerius, which occurs in 


the very beginning of Eusebius’s Ec- 
clesiastical History, and the beginning 
of the second chapter of the ninth 
book of Bingham’s Christian Antiqui- 
ties. Mr. Daubeny combats with equal 
success the interpretation which Dr. 
Campbell found it necessary to his 


' system to put upon the phrase, ex 70 


Perhaps the number of Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, and in other parts 
of the world, will be esteerned the 
strongest argument.{ (p. 93—119.) 


' We feel pleasure -in being able, with 


Mr. Daubeny, to refer to the Anti- 


 jacobin Review and Magazine for a 


an opinion,” adds Mr. Daubeny, however con- 


_ fidently delivered, no authority of genius, 


learning, or station, can possibly establish. 
For, as we understand it, it is the heretical 
opinion of an individual, against the decision 
ofthe Church, and the language of the Bible.” 
We therefore cordially join with Mr Daube- 
iy in hoping, « for the sake of the rising gene- 
"ation, that where Dr. Paley’s writings shall 
be considered as a study proper to form the 
mind of the young academicians, they will not 
ail to be accompanied with a comment ne- 
cessary to counteract the apparently” (we 


- would Say manifestly) ‘‘unscriptural as well 


as Unconstitutional notions of their author.” 

" See Calvini Opp. tom. viii. p. 60. Amstel. 
‘ T Ecc, Pol. iii. 1. Vol. i. p. $353—355. Ox- 
ord Ed, 

{ See for the extensive propagation of 
Christianity within or before the second cen- 
‘ity, Moshemii de Reb, &c. p. 203—205. 
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very able confutation of Dr. Camp- 


beli’s Work. (p. 129.) 


This important Discourse is closed 
‘Tt is 
Mr. 
Daubeny, p. 140, ‘that it is become 
the fashion in these days, which are 
remarkable for nothing so much as for 
the unsettlement of all establisied in- 
stitutions, to weleh the circums/fantials 
of religion against the esseatials of 
it; as if there was a necessity of draw- 
ing a comparison between two things, 
which the Deity designed never to be 
separated.” And in p. 142, he adduces 
avery pertinent quotation from Bish- 
op Butler’s Analogy, which asserts it 
to be “ one of the peculiar weaknesses 
of human nature, when, upon a com- 
parison of two things, one is found to 
be of greater importance than the 
other, to consider this other as of 
Men 
are apt to imagine that the existence 
of a greater duty, absolves at once 


with some just observations. 
indeed to be lamented,” says 


scarce any importance at all. 


from the obligation of the less; and 
the Separatist considers it as an entire 
Justification of his conduct, if, upon 
the comparison of circumstantials and 
essentials, he can prove the latter to 
be of superior obligation. But it is 
uncer the influence of the very same 
sophistical reasoning that the Church- 
man imagines, if he does not repre- 
sent schism as a crime of the first 
magnitude, that it is no crime at all. 
We cannot, therefore dissemble our 
disapprobation of the declaration with 
which Mr. Daubeny sets out upo 
this inquiry :—‘ 1 feel no hesitaiior: 
in declaring it to be, in my opinion 
not less the duty of Christians to con 
form to that ecclesiastical polity whici: 
has received the sanction of diving 
institution, whenever Providence has 
favoured them with the opportunit,s 
so to do, than to preserve the purity 
of those doctrines which characterize 
their profession.” (P. 47,48.) It is 
true, as proceeding from the sams 
source, they may, In a certain sense. 
be represented as duties of equal ob/i- 
ration: but such a mode of reasoning 
would reduce all duties to an equality . 
and, without imputing to Mr. Daubeny 
a design, of which we think him iInca- 
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pable, we are of opinion that this par- 
tial consideration of so important a 
subject is not to be justified. 

We now proceed to the body of the 
work, in which the connection between 
the Olid ind New Testament, and the 
Doctrine of the Atonement as resuit- 
ing from it, is to be established. This 
object is more luliy detailed in a pro- 
fessed recapitulation of the general 
areument at the close of the last Dis- 
course, (p. 461. to the end.) Did it 
consist with the necessary limits of 
our observations, we should eratity 
ourselves and our readers by transcrib- 
ing the whole, in the very words of 
the Author. We will, however, give 
the substance of it. The foundation 
upon which the argument rises is, that 
as all parts of divine revelation pro- 
ceed from God, they must all be 
equally true. Secondly, That as God 
is a beiny of infinite wisdom as well as 
pewer, every plan which boasts him 
for its author must be characterized 
by a certain uniform consistency of 
design. The Old and New Testa- 
ment, therefore, standing upon the 
same authority, when the writers of 
the New Testament refer to, or argue 
from passages in the Old, the con- 
sistent conclusion will be, that their 
references are just, their arguments 
proper, and the consequences drawn 
from them rational and conclusive. 
The language of the Scriptures being 
intended to bring man acquainted with 
scriptural things, of which he can have 
no idea but what is received from 
revelation, it must teach him in a 
manner, in which alone, in his pre- 
sent state, he is capable of being 
taught, namely, through the medium 
of such things as he already compre- 
hends. Hence it is that the language 
of the Old Testament is, in a great 
degree, a language of type and figure, 
and the Law, the adumbration of 
the Gospel. “ This ground-work of 
our plan,” says our Author, “ having, 
it is presumed, been sufficiently estab- 
lished, we proceeded to place upon it 
the important doctrine of vicarious 
atonement for sin by sacrifice ; con- 
sidered as that essential doctrine, 


or grand hinge on which the great 


> of Daubeny’s Discourses. 
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scheme of Redemption turns; and to 
which every part of divine revelation, 
from that delivered to Adam in Para. 
dise, to the winding up of the awfy 
scene of mysterious love. in the com. 
munications of the Spirit to St. John, 
bears ils appropriate meaning.” Mp, 
Daubeny proceeds to state, that the 
general idea annexed io sacrifice, trom 
its original institution, has been, that 
it was the appointed atonement for 
sin. He appeals to Lev. xvil. U1, 19, 
for a formal and decisive confirmation 
of this idea by God himself ; and upon 
a comparison with the Levitical instj- 
tutions, of the sacrificial modes of 
expression adopted by the writers of 
the New Testament, in speaking of 
the death of Christ, he concludes, that 
the life of our biessed Saviour, thus 
declared to be offered up, was, in con- 
formity with the general idea annexed 
to sacrifice, a proper sacrificial sub- 
stitution of his life for that of the 
sinful party. By the same process is 
proved that fundamental article of the 
Christian faith, the divinity of the Re- 
deemer. Such is the outline of our 
Author’s argument, given by himself, 
as far as justice can be done to it by 
so brief a representation. 

We shall now take a view of the 
Discourses in order. The three first 
have for their text Heb. xiii. 8. In the 
First Discourse, (p. 158.) Mr. Daube- 
ny states, with great perspicuity, the 
nature of the connection between the 
two dispensations for which he con- 
tends. 

‘‘In fact, from the Fall there has 
been but one way of salvation. The 
only variation which divine wisdom 
has thought proper to adopt, relative 
to this important subject, respects, not 
the subject itself; but the manner in 
which the knowledge of it has beet 
communicated to the world. 
riven rise to different dispensations ol 
religion, suited to the circumstances o 
the parties at different periods; whilst 
the promotion of one essential consi- 
deration was the uniform design o! 
each; namely, that of directing the 
mind of fallen man to the same divine 
object of faith and hope.” 

The following passage is entitled t° 
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the serious consideration of the clergy. 

« [i we ourselves realiy believe, that 
salvation through the blood of a cruci- 
fed Suviour is the only foundation on 
which the hope of a Christian gan be 
built; whether this essential doctrine 
be received by others or not, cannot 
possibly, in such a case, be considered 
by us asa matter of indifference And 
it will be but a poor satisfaction to 
those who are pledged to preach 
Christ crucified, as ‘the power of 
God unto salvation ;’ Upon casting up 
the account of their time and talents, 
toreflect, that they have sacrificed the 
cause Of saivation to the speculative 
opinions of any man, however distin- 
guished, by forsaking the fountain of 
living water, and, having recourse to 
cisterns Which hold no water.”’ (p. 172, 
173.) 

The character given of truth, (p. 
176.) is just and striking. 

“Truth, indeed, at the same time that it 
wants not beauty, is both plain, simple, and 
uniform. He that would fix upon it, must be 
content to think as othersdo. For truth can- 
not put on those various modes and shapes, 
that are suited to the levity of human aiiec- 
tions = It cannot start things new and strange 
totake the multitude, which admires nothing 
somuch as morsters. It cannot give way to 
the pride of singularity ; the love of contradic- 
tion; the vanity of leading; or the interest of 


(7 
. e , 2 4 e 
sdagwith asect All these are the rights 
and privileges of error. 


And it would be no 
dificult matter to make it appear, that of all 
the errors and heresies that have ever sprung 
up, to the disturbance of the Christian world, 
| Scarce one of them derived its origin from in- 

wneible ignorance and want of light; but from 
| an offectation of superior knowledge and want 
ofhumilitv. From whence it follows, that the 
surest guard against heresy is to set a con- 
stant watch against the temptations of pride. 
tor pride lies at the bottom of all heresies, as 
tue source from whence they spring.” 

Would our limits permit, we should 
also present our readers with the pa- 
vallel drawn between the unconverted 
Jew and the improperly named Chris- 
tan of the present day; (p. 177, 178.) 
und with an exposition of the erros, 
that a food moral life contains the 
Whole sum and substance of the Chris- 
tan Religion. (p. 179—181.) 

Here My. Daubeny affirms that the 
Hature of the Christian Dispensation 
“Fepresents faith and practice as con- 

Christ. Obserr. No, &. 
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nected with each other; the former 
considered as the root from which the 
latter, as the branch, derives its sup- 
port ;” and also that * practical holi- 
ness, on a right principle, isthe genu- 
ine fruit of Christianity > consequently 
it can thrive only, in proportion as the 
doctrines of Christianity are received 
in the world.’ 

Aiter reading these declarations, we 
were greatly surprised at what Mr. D. 
writes on this subject (p. 192): “ But 
whoever believes sincerely, will seldom 
fail to practise conscientiously: for 
these two things, like cause and effect, 
do generally, though not necessarityy, 
accompany each other.’’? This pas. 
suve is allogether inconcistent with 
another occurring in the same page, 
where, after having observed from 
Scripture, “ Without faith it is :mpos- 
sibie to please God,’? Mr. Daubeny 
proceeds, “ But by faith is not to be 
understood a barren assent to the evi- 
dence of the Gospel, unaccompanied 
with its corresponding effects; but a 
term of enlarged signification, compre- 
hensive of the whole extent of Chris- 
tian obligation.” Jf the decisive lan- 
guage of our Homilies on this point 
needed any confirmation, we might 
adduce the following strong assertion 
of Bishop Jewell, in his Exposition of 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
1 Ep i. S. “ Faith is not idle, it work- 
eth and is forcible, it breaketh out lik 
fire: itis always fruitful through love. 
Faith without works is no faith, it is 
dead and bringeth death.” 

The second discourse is for the most 
part occupied in discussing the spiri- 
tual sense of the Mosaic Law, and the 
nature of types. The union of object 
in prophecy and in types is well de- 
scribed. 

‘The typical representation of a fu- 
ture event, and the prophetical descrip- 
tion of it, though differing from each 
other in the mode of conveying the In- 
formation intended, bear equal testi- 
mony to the foreknowledge of the party 
who adopts them. In both cases the 
character of that Divine Being, ‘ who 
seeth the end from the beginning’ is 
equally demonstrated.” (p. 203.) 

The design of the typical institutions 
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of the Mosaic ‘dispensation is thus re- 
presented : 

“ The law delivered to the Jews con- 
tained the rudiments of the Gospel, 
and was designed to make them, and 
all who communicated with them, 
thorough proficieuts in the great doc- 
trine of vicarious sacrifice for sin, and 
the necessity there was for man’s 
looking beyond himself for a meritori- 
ous title to salvation.” (p. 218.) 

In p. 228, (Discourse the Third) Mv. 
Daubeny justly condemns the licen- 
tious interpretation of Scripture, in 
which the early fathers indulged 
themselves; and ‘by which, with the 
help of forced and unnatural types, the 
Sacred Writings were made io mean 
every thing they were supposed capa- 
ble of signifying, instead of that alone 
which they were designed to signily.” 

Some judicious observations follow 
on the legitimate use of types. In (p. 
239) the characteristic doctrines of the 
cross are conlirmed by the considera- 
tion that they alone render the Bible a 
consistent book. And in p. 242, 243, 
Mr. Daubeny contends that the gene- 
ral tenor of Scripture furnishes the 
most unanswerable argument in sup- 
port of the great doctrine of atone- 
ment. The discourse is closed with 
the following picture of the anticipated 
conversion of the Jewish nation. 


“ Might we presume to anticipate the glo- 
rious scene, when this conversion shall take 
place; we might nicture to ourselves the 
heretofore incredulous, but still zealous Jew, 
with the Books of Moscs in his hand, anzx- 
iously tracing out the particular outlines of 
that sacred character, to which his attention 
is now for the first time directed. Mark his 
countenance, speaking the lauruage of in- 
creasing astonishment; as the ravs of evan- 
gelic light, reflected from the diffrent parts 
of his. favourite law, break through the thick 
cloud that has hitherto obscured his under- 
standing, 
the cross; one while bowed down with shame 
andl compunction for the erying sins of his na- 
tion; one while lifting up his eves, and fixing 
them in picus adoration on him whom his fa- 
thers. pierced. In the language of heartfelt 
rapture hear him crying out; ‘ Blessed be 


God, I have at length found him, of whom 
Moses and the prophets did write; the Lamb 
of God, slain for the recovery of a lost world, 
For this is he, of whom. it is written; Surely 
he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows; yet we did esteem him stricken of God 
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and afflicted, €c. Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace; for mine eyes harg 
seen thy salvation; which, in thy manifold 
wisdom, hath been conducted from the firgt 
dawn of evangelical light in paradise, through 
its faint shining under the shadow of the lay 
to its fulness of meridian splendour, at the 
coming of the sunof righteousness into the 
world.— essed be God, the scales of juda. 
ical blindness are fallen from me; and with 
the eve of faith, f at length behold my ke. 
deemer, the Ho/y One of Israel.—L now de. 
part in peace; for, through that faith, whied 
is the evidence of things not seen, 1 now look 
forward, with confidence, to a Resurrection jn 
Glory.” 


The three following Discourses are 
upon | Cor. 1. 30, The words of this 
text “point out particularly (says Mp, 
Daubeny, p. 256) those essential qua. 
iittes, by which the character of Jesus 
Christ is distinguished from that of 
every other teacher or messenger from 
God whatever: a distinction necessea- 
ry to be attended to by all, who would 
form an adequate judgment of the 
Christian dispensation.” The two qua 
lities of wisdom and righteousness are 
considered in the first of these Dis 
courses; those of satisfaction and re- 
demption In the two last Although 
these Discourses are doubtless penned 
with ability, in the explanation of the 
iifferent terms, the author has by no. 
neans preserved that distinction which 
seems to be required. 

From the sense in which Mr. Daube: 
ny seems to represent Christ as becom: 


~ 
-_ 


_— 


ing our mehteousnessywe think he leaves 
it in doubt, whether the whole benefit, 
resulting to Christians from the merits 
of their Saviour, be not the placing 
them in @ condition to be accented at the 
throne of grace, (p. 288—291.) 

Mr. Duubeny has made some excel 
remarks upon the different offer- 
ines of Cain and Abel, and the different 
reception they experienced, (p. 304— 
312.) A remarkable resemblance will 
be discovered between this part of the 
work, and the second discourse of Dr. 
Magee, in his late publication on the 
atonement. And, as the two authors 
seem to have written without any 
knowledge ofeach other’s performancs 
the points. in which they coincide will 
receive considerable confirmation. In 
p. 319, &c. we meet with a just an 
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important explanation of the solemn 
ceremony of the day of atonement: 
and in p. 536, to the end of the Dis. 
course, the notion, that the sole cha- 
racter, Which Christ sustained, was 
that of a moral teacher is strongly and 
duiy reprobated, 

in the Jast Discourse upon 1 Cor, i. 
30, in which Mr. Daubeny undertakes 
to explain in what sense Christ isto be 
understood as our redemption, he takes 
a view of the institutions of the year 
of jubiiee and the paschal ceremony, 
which he considers as typical of the 
deliverance of mankind from the elf- 
fecis of sin. by the sacrifice of Christ. 

“Thus has it been shewn (says Mr. 
Daubeny) in what sense Jesus Christ 
is made unto us redemption. In one 
word, * He has redeemed us trom the 
curse of the jaw, himself being made 
acurse for as. And that title of life 
and immortality lost at the Fall, with 
the precious price of his blood he has 
bought back for us again, on the gra- 
clous conditions of the Gospel: name- 
ly, repentance from dead works; faith 
in his merits, and obedience to his 
commands. Let us but receive this 
divine person in his complex charac- 
ter of prophet to teach, priest to atone, 
and king to govern; and we shall lave 
cause to rejoice tn the God of out sal- 
vation; who, by removing every stam- 


| bling block which the malice of our 


spiritval enemy had thrown in our way, 


© fas, in so doing, still rendered it possi- 


1,1} ‘ ' 
vie for fallen creatures to become, con- 


 Sisteatly with divine justice, partakers 


te Rt 


) vie to ereat abuse. 
' senses we 


wih him in glory.” (p. 363.) 

We have no particular prejudice 
gainst the term condition, provided 
the distinction be preserved between a 
heritorious condition and a sine gua 
or Condition, without which it Is lia- 
In the last of these 
consider ourselves autho- 


—Nzed to use it, by the general tenor 


Ee val » a ‘ 
© ada by the express assertion of Scrip- 


_ ture, which as well in the one as the 


other, declares, that without holiness 


oman shall see the Lord. 


| one of Redeemer, receive him to their 


Mr. Daubeny does not hesitate to as- 
sert that those who receive Christ in 
{By other character than his proper 
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own condemnation; and that, “by re- 
jecting the plan of salvation, which 
has been graciously accommodated to 
their fallen condition, they challenge to 
themselves judgment unaccompanied 
with mercy.” (p. 366.) 

At p. 475, the reader will find in a 
Note an important criticism upon the 
fivurative expression eeymwrsy, as ap- 
plied to our blessed Saviour. 

We cannot forbear to transcribe the 
conclusion of these interesting Dis. 
courses, in which Mr. Daubeny, pre- 
suming upon the candour of the pub- 
lic, not to impute to him, in the choice 
and treatment of his subject, an affec- 
tation of displaying deep reading, but 
the wish of contributing, in the way 
he judged himself best qualified, to 
the support of a cause in which he 
was professionally engaged, and to 
which he was most cordially attach- 
ed,—adds: 

‘“ Whilst in return for any satisfac- 
tion the reader may derive from the 
perusal of my pages, and from this 
humble though earnest endeavour to 
maintain ‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints ;’ all I request of him Is, to 
unite his prayers with mine, that God 
of his mercy would bring this mysterie 
ous subject of atonement home to the 
heart of every Christian Professor ; 
that dwelling with fervent gratitude, 
on the great theme of redeeming love, 
his life may bear uniform testimony 
to the soundness of his faith. At the 
same time may it be God’s will so to 
open the eyes of unbelievers of every 
description, that they may see the 
wondrous truths of his Jaws that all 
blindness, hardness of heart, and con- 
tempt of his word, being taken away 
‘the earth (in the strong language of 
the prophet (may be full of the know- 
ledve of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.’ ” 

We wish, for the sake of Mr. Dau- 
beny’s readers in general, especially 
those for whose use a great part ef this 
publication is principally designed, that 
the author had adopted a more metho- 
dical plan, and had made the grand di- 
visions of his work more distinct and 
prominent. This attention would pro- 

bably have preserved the writer from 
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some repetitions, and have rendered the 
argument more intelligible and con- 
vincing. For although performances, 
vhich present the appearance of pro- 
fessed and regular disquisition, have 
something in them Jess attractive than 
discourses of a locse and unstudied 
complexion, we are fully persuaded 
that, unices the matter be carricd to ex- 
cess, the former method has decicedly 
the advantage. 

By these strictures, however,we would 
by no means be understood to deregate 
from the general value of the work, 
nor can we, upon the eccasion which 
the discourses under consideration pre- 
sent, forbear to congratulate the nation 
upon the uttent'cn which seeins to be 
reviving among the clergy, to the fun- 
damental and distinguishing doctrines 
of our religion-—doctrines, without the 
belief and due estimation of which, we 
only assume the name ot Christians to 
disgrace it. It is our sincere desire, 
that the laudable exertions of Mr. Dau- 
beny, in the publication before us, may 
succeed in the attainment of their pro- 


posed object; and that the clergy of 


every description, while they are taugit 
to value as itdeserves, and adhere with 
becoming firmness to the ecclesiastical 
constitution, with which Providence has 
favoured our land, may unite with that 
reasonable attachment a fervent zeal in 
the defence and declaration of those es- 
sential truths of the Christian Religion, 
upon which, and upon which alone, the 
everlasting hopes of the human_race are 
founded. 


b —— 


XXXVI. Thoughts on the Residence of the 
Clergy, and ox the Provisions of the Statute 
of the 21st year of Henry VILL. ¢. 13. By 
Joun Srurces, LL.D. Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Winchester. 8vo. pp, 64. Ca- 
dell, 1802 

Wir whatever diseust the public may 

have beheld the mode lately employed 

for enforcing the residence of the paro- 
chial clergy on their cures, it cannot be 
doubted that the increasing dereliction 
of that most solemn and important duty 
has risen to a height which calls loudly 
for some powerful check. We appre- 
hend, however, that the tendency of the 
pamphlet now before us will not be 
thought so efliciently remedial as could 
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be wished by many of the friends of the 
Church, in so dangerous a Case; a cir. 
cumstance which is the more to be re. 
rretted, as it comes from so respectable 
a hand. 

Dr. Sturges confesses, indeed, that 
there has been too much occasion to 
complain of the non-residence of the 
clergy, and that the grievance has eyen 
“oone to an unreasonable extreme,” 
This confession is foliowed by several 
considerations, which plainiy point out 
ihe propriety, and we wouid add duty, 
of residence. Such as—* Phat the by. 
siness of the world, in all its branches, 
may be Considered as best conducted by 
those persons whose immediate concen 
itis; who are chictly interested, andul. 
timately responsible ;’’— That the resi. 
dent incumbent has great advantage 
above the curate, though equal to bis 
principal in good intentions and abiii- 
tics, his situation, as pastor of his pa- 
rish, being permanent, while that ot his 
curate may be but temporary, and he 
young in the profession, and his income 
enabling him better than that of a cu 
rate to be charitable and hospitable ;— 
and that “besides the occasional assis- 
tance naturally coming from the family 
of a resident incumbent to those around 
him who want it, (in affording which 
assistance female attention and tender: 
ness often beara distinguished part) the 
eogod example of such a family, con 
ducted with regularity and decorum, a 
we mnay suppose it to be, and possessing 
influence from some superiority, hasa 
constant and very beneficial effect.” 

All this is just, so far as it goes, and 
shews that Dr. Sturges has considerei 
the subject with attention; but we were 
disappointed by the absence of what we 
have always deemed the principal argt: 
ment against the non-residence of the 
clergy. We expected the Author t0 
have shewn that the great design of 4 
religious establishment, the Christial 
instruction of the people, was in mab} 
instances defeated, and its general ope: 
ration most lamentably impeded, by the 
extent to which this jobbing system 
is carricd. 

Dr. Sturges having shewn the pro 
pricty of residence on the part of the 
Clergy, proceeds to what seems the 
main design of his publication, to poll 
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out a variety of cases, not provided for 
by law, in which the residence of an 
incumbent should be dispensed wiih. 

His first reason for this indulgence 
is drawn from the insufficiency of many 
henefices to afford a decent provision 
for the incumbent. ‘The living is a 
poor one, therefore the parish may be 
deserted by its proper pastor, and left 
to the care of one in whose circumstan- 
ces (according to the Author’s own 
statement) there are likely to be fewer 
advantages for the benefit of the flock. 
What sort of logic this is we will not 
suy, but certainly it is not good divini- 
ty. Such an apology for non-residence 
proceeds on the supposition, that the 
temporal provision of one is a matter 
of greater Consequence than the spiri- 
tual welfare of hundreds. 

Another reason for dispensing with 
the residence of the incumbent ts, that 
as polite congregations, such for in- 
stuuce as assemble in the Churches and 
Chapels at the west end of London, re- 
quire ciergymen of greater abillties 
than is necessary for the instrucuon of 
a remote village, the incumbent of a 
country parish, who may have an op- 
portunity of following his profession in 
ahigher sphere, should not be obliged, 
by the menaces of the law, to waste su- 
perior talents among peasants, when he 
canemploy them among people of bet- 
ter education. Granted: but let it be 
recollected, that “the menaces of the 
law” are not directed against his ofli- 
Clating at the west end of the town, but 
aralnst his deserting his proper charee. 
Lethim relinquish the trust committed 
tohim,and then the Jaw will leave him 
to vo whithersoever he listeth. 

Dr. Sturges would have those cler- 
symen likewise exempted from the ope- 
ration of the statute in question,who are 
engared in the instruction of youth. 
“ Education,’’ as he justly observes, “is 
an important national concern;’? and 
for this “employment, the clergy are 
(collectively taken) eminently qualifi- 
ed."—"* As fudlic men, they are more 
responsible, and are entiticd to more 
Confidence than others.”’ On all these 
accounts, Dr. Sturges would have such 
beneficed clergymen as engage in this 
profession, left at liberty to make choice 
of such a local situation as may be most 
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favourable to the prosecution of their 
important vocation. 

The Author would, likewise, have 
those clergymen excused from the pe- 
nalties of non-residence, who * travel 
abroad with young men of fortune, as 
conipanions and tutors ;”—those whom, 
“iii health,’ or * certain diumestic cir- 
cumstances,”’ oblige to leave their pa- 
rishes—and those also whose parsona- 
ges, being incommodious, live in other 
houses, though they do not desert their 
cures. 

After giving this specimen of cases, 
which the Author conceives have a 
claim to indulyence, he proceeds to im- 
press the reader with the necessity of 
vesung, in some proper hands, a dise 
cretlohary power to relax, as the case 
may require, the obligations of the law 
of residence. “A written law,’’ he ob- 
serves, “is In its nature a rigid, inflex- 
ible rule, which cannot adjust itself to 
circumstances, Comply with occasions, 
or admit distinctions; it must pro- 
nounce its judement generally and in- 
discriminately.”? The discretion of 
some superior, therefore, he conceives 
it requisite, to remedy the inconvenien- 
ces of a written law. 

The person with whom the Author 
would entrust such a power, is of course 
the diocesan ; and the only fear that he 
conceives would be entertained of cn- 
trusung bishops with it is, that they 
might “make too lenient a use of it; 
that they would defeat the cffect of the 
general rule, by admitting too many ex- 
cepuions.”? After replying to this, and 
some other objections which he sup- 
poses may be made to the consignment 
of such a power to the bishops, he pro- 
ceeds to animadvert on that part of the 
statute of Henry VIII. which prohibits 
the clergy from taking lands to farm. 
This subject, however, as has been ob- 
served by the author of an able reply to 
Dr. Sturges’s pamphlet, is to be consi- 
dered rather as an Intrusion, which tends 
to “distract from the momentous ques- 
tion’’ of residence, “ part of the entire 
attention to which it is so justly enti- 
tled.”? 

We think it the less necessary to 
animadvert on several objectionable 
points contained in this pamphlet, and 
particularly on the proposal for leaying 
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a large discretion to the diocesans, as 
it is ably done in the publication which 
forms the subject of our next article. 
We shall, therefore, dismiss Dr. Stur- 
ves’s thoughts on the residence of the 
clergy, with only a gencral remark or 
LWwo. 

It has been the too common defect 
of i many of our attempts to reform 
ecclesiastics] abuses, that the evil is 
touched with too delicate a hand. 
Abuses which tend to defeat the great 
purposes of a Christian ministry, are 
evils of such a magnitude as ought not 
to be wow of with timidity or re- 
serve. Dr.S sLUL ges writes indeed with 
wreat moderation and decorum, but 
the subject required energetic repre- 
hensien; and this we conceive he 
might have employed, without violat- 
ing the Jaws of urbanity. It must be 
allowed that he discovers much huma- 
nity of disposition In the concern he 
has shewn for the temporal comfort of 
his brethren. But we wishit had been 
equally evident that, while he was 
pleading for inculgence, on the point 
of residence, towards all those whose 
cases he has described, he felt how 
much the Church was likely to sutler 
in her spiritual interests, by the deser- 
tion of so greata number of clergymen 
from their proper charges, as his Va- 
vious pleas of exemption would com- 
prehend. It seems to be one of the 
faults of the day, to be more concerned 
for churchmen than for the Church 
itself. True piety will indeed beget a 
solicitude for ‘Aeir accommodation; but 
its greatest object will be er prosperi- 
ty and perpetuity. 





~ _ + J ¥ 
AXXIX. O+b: ervations on Dr. Sturzes’s Pame 


philet respecting Non-residence of the Clergy s 

ina letter to Jdr Baron Maseres. vo. pp. 

63. Hatcharil, 1802 
TuouGu the Author of these observa- 
tions has taken a different side of the 
question from Dr. Sturges, the reader 
will be mistaken if he consider the 
pamphiet before us as the production 
of some envioussectary. The Author 
is one ** who’ (to use his own words) 
‘can, without pain, see an archbishop 
precede a duke. He can see a Bishop 


of Durham, or of Winchester, in pos- 


session of ten thousand pounds a year, 
without supposing that revenue to be 
in worse hands than those of this Ear 
or that Esquire.”’ 

“ Nevertheless,” continues he, * wel] 
pleased as 1 am that the ministers of 
religion should have their share in that 
exuberance, which, in every prospe. 
rous community is produced, beyond 
what is requisite for the support of the 
producer; I am not, therefore, to lose 
sight of the great purposes for which 
natlonal Churches were established and 
endowed, or to forget that the interests 
of religion are paramount to those of 
her clergy; and that all the rights of 
the members of that body, as such, are 
derived irom and held in subservience 
to the religion of which they are the 
ministers.” (page 7.) 

These extracts will discover to the 
reader the motives of the Author in 
bringing forward his objections to Dr. 
Sturves’s pamphlet. 

His first objection is to the manner 
in which Dr. Siurges speaks of the 
non-residence of the clergy ; and asa 
contrast to his “cold and per functory 
strain of animadversion” on the sub- 
ject, we are presented with the follow- 
ing extract, from a Charge of Bishop 
Iforsley, “ The evil { of non-residence] 
is grown to that gigantic size, that a 
remedy, in one way or other, can be 
at no great distance ; and if persuasion 
prove ineffectual, or take not, indeed, 
avery speedy effect, other measures 
must be taken, and other remedies 
provided.” 

This extract is followed by another 
from the venerable Hooker. After 
observing that the grave topics. stated 
by that great luminary of the Anglican 
Church are of universal weight and 
application, our Author very justly 
observes (page 16) “that at the pre- 
sent period, besides all the ordinary 
principles of obligation on the parochial 
clergy to perform their duty, they are 
loudly called to this performance ; and 
the legislature, and all ranks of men, 
are lmperiously required, in all legal 
ways, to compel obedience to this call ; 
by matings arising out of the peculiat 
character of the times. The enemy; 
always active, now makes his attacks: 
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ina way which requires not only acti- 
vily, firmness, and energy of opposi- 
tion ; but instantand unremitung vigi- 
jance of preparation and prevention.” 

We have not given the whole of the 
paragraph, lest we should exceed our 
limits in transcribing, but can assure 
our readers that it is an impressive 
statement of the dangers to which the 
people of this country are exposed, 
from the insidious industry of those 
who labour to corrupt the community 
with a pretended philosophy ; and we 
think with our Author, that “a non- 
resident clergy not only deprives us of 
the protection’? we need in such cir- 
cumstances, “ but furnishes a new 
argument to the enemy, gives a new 
positive facility to the corrupter, and 
creates a new positive susceptibility 
in those whom he would scduce.” (p. 
19.) 

Before the Author proceeds particu- 
larly to consider the Doctor’s pamphlet, 
he gives us the several classes of cler- 
gymen whom the jaw allows to absent 
themselves from their parishes. They 
are as follows : 

“1, All those who labour under 
ill health, or have any other in- 
evitable cause oi absence. 

“2, All those who have another 
parochial benefice. 

“3, All those who hold a bishopric, 
deanry, archdeaconry, canonry, 
prebend, or other dignity in 
cathedral or collegiate Chur- 
ches. 

“4, All heads of houses, magistrates, 
and professors in universities, 
and all others under forty years 
of age, residing in an university 
for the purposes of study. 

“3. All persons employed in the 
King’s service beyond sea. 

“§. Chaplains of the King, the 
Queen, and of other members 
of the royal family; of archbi- 
shops and bishops, of peers 
and peeresses, if actually at- 
tendant in the service of those 
by whom they are appointed. 

“7. Those who hold certain paro- 

chial benefices, not coming 
under the description of recto- 
ries or vicarages.”” 
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After giving us this list, the Author 
adds, page 21, “I hope you will agree 
with me in thinking, that these ex- 
emptions tend to bereave at ieast a 
sufficient number of parishes of resi- 
dent incumbents.”’ 

The Author then proceeds to state 
his objections to any further extension 
of the privilege of non-residence. He 
begins with what Dr. Sturges has ad- 
vanced in favour of clergymen em- 
ployed as tutors or travelling compan- 
ions. 


“That several eccicsiastics are so emplov- 
ed, I recognise with pleasure; for, by this 
connection, £ conceive that we attach our 
gentlemen to the Church, and liberalize the 
Church by an intercourse with the leading 
characters of the country. But 1 am not 
bound, therefore, to admit that they have a 
right to exemption from the duties of parish 
priests, or that, if they had such right, the 
statute against non-residence should therefore 
be repealed.” (p. 23.) 

** But why,” continues he, “are any paro- 
chial clergymen thus employed ’—It is netori- 
ous that there are abundance of members of 
the universities, and other ecclesiastics, unat- 
tached to parochial benetices, who are willing 
and perfectly qualified to engage in this occu. 
pation. Why then are the parochial clergy to 
be called from their bounden duties ? A paro- 
chial benefice is by no means an unconditional 
frechold. He who accepts it, imposes on 
himself conscientious and legal duties—among 
others, the conscientious duty of residence, 
and legal subjection to the penalties enacted 
against the breach of it. When St. Paul says 
that they who wait at the altar, should live of the 
sacrifice, he plainly imphes, at the same time, 
the converse of his proposition, that they whe 
live of the sacrifice, should wait at the altar.” 
(p. 24.) 

Again, * The station of a parochial incum- 
bent is his parish. He is tlicre, not merely toy 
run over the ritual services of religion, but to 
administer her instruction, ber charities, her 
consolations, to the ignorant, the peor, and the 
afflicted, Itis not by a weekly lecture from 
the pulpit, but by constant, vigilant, syste- 
matic diligence—tliat he is to instruct his 
flock.” (p, 27.) 

From this just view of clerical obli- 
gation, the author naturally adverts te 
those unworthy members of the prow 
fession, who assume it merely as the 
means of obtaining “a life annuity, on: 
the clear produce Of which, alier de- 
frayine the charges of management, 
they live at large in the world, withou: 
any regard to the dutics appendant to 
it: observing at the same time, “thas 
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though these men readily join in the 
clamour, at what they call the harsh 
application of a statute against them- 
selves, they have not ordinarily been 
backward to employ, in all their ener- 
ey, the most rigorous engines of sta- 
tute, or of common lai, to screw up 
the value of their perverted revenues.” 

Fairly as this wriier appears to usy In 
general, to have conducted his reply, 
we doubt whether the above represen- 
tation be quite correct, We apprenend, 
that the state of things between such 
gn incumbent and his parishioners, ts 
grceneraliy of the nature of an Iniquitous 
convention: he forbearing to claim the 
full profits of his benchice, lest they in 
revenge should prosecute hin for non- 
residence: they suffering him to absent 
himself from his charge, in considera- 
tion of his taking less than the known 
value of his living. By this shametful 
compromise, the revenues of the Church 
are injured; and the successor, who 
perhaps is a conscientious and diligent 
resident, begins bis career under many 
disadvantages. His oniy wish with re- 
spect to income may be, to be able to 
maintain his family with decency, and 
to exercise these hospitalities which 
adorn his situation, and serve to give 
effect to his instructions. Tor these 
purposes the fair value of his benefice 
may be no more than suficient. He 
must, however, either be contented with 
less than his just occasions require, yea, 
perhaps, than his necessities demand, 
or he must have recourse to a legal 
process in order to obtain what is és 
own. For being placed in this dilemma, 
he may principally thank his predeces- 
sor; who, instead of “screwing up the 
value’? of the living, has given away a 
portion of the property of the Church, 
to purchase a connivance of his neglect 
of its duties. 

In reply to that part of Dr. Sturges’s 
pamphlet, in which he endeavours to 
shew the oppressive operation of the 
Statute on those cleryymen who are 
obliged,by the smallness of their livings, 
to expose themselves to Its penalties by 
following the profession of a school- 
master, &c. our author proposes such 
measures for remedying the inadequacy 
of their incomes, as shall render non- 
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residence unnccessary. He conceives, 
however, ihat the poorer clergy hayg 
not much to dread from prosecution {op 
non-residence. Tor as the informey’s 
inotive is generally a desire of gain, it 
Is natural to expect that he will * fly gt 
a nobier guarry.’? But if it were other. 
Wwise-—* if we were reduced,’ Says the 
auihor “to this alternative, that either 
poor, laboricus, and meritorious cler. 
eyimen must be subjected to ruinous 
prosecutions for non-residence, or the 
stutute against non-residence must be 
abandoned; I shonid feel compeiled to 
submit myseil, however painfully, to the 
first opuion. IT must, in conformity to 
the sound weil-proved principle of Eng. 
lish jurisprudence, prefer a private mis- 
chiel toa public inconvenience. (p, 35. 

In answer to Dr. Sturges’s fear that 
too strict an enforcement of residence 
might deter young men of good connec- 
tions and promising abilities from the 
clerical profession, the author expresses 
a persuasion that hicher motives than 
the love of wealth or power willinduce 
many, in future, as heretofore, to enter 
into the service of the Church of Eng. 
land. And after reminding us of the 
attractions which append to the dignifi- 
ed appointments in our Church, and of 
the many learned and respectable men 
whom the Churches of Scotland and 
Geneva, with much more slender reve- 
nucs, have drawn into their service, he 
concludes this part of his reply with 
affirming that, “the enforcement of pa- 
rochial residence never will exclude, 
from the service of the Church, any one 
man, who shall be worthy of admission 
into it.’ (p. 43.) 

The author next combats Dr. Stur- 
ges’s proposed remedy against the 
rigorous operation of a written law to 
enforce the residence of the clergy. 

* Between the inconveniences or evils of 4 
definitive statute, somewhat too severe, pel- 
haps, for some cases, and too lenient, perhaps; 
in others—but still fixed, intelligible, and plain 
—and those of a judicial discretion in the 
bishops, I cannot bring myself to hesitate for 
an instant. Individual discretion is an abomi- 
nation. In the memorable words of Lord Cam. 
den, It is better to leave a rule inflexible, thar 
permit it to be bent by the discretion of a julge: 
The discretion of a judge is the law of tyrants. 
it is always unknown: it is different in different 
men: it is casual, and depends upon constitutic® 
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temper and passion. In the best, it is oftentimes 
caprice § in the worst, it ts every vice, folly, and 
passion. to which human nature is liable. 

* «So much for this sort of discretion in the 
gener J. But, perhaps, it may be supposed, 

‘lat in the case now before us, some special 
grounds of exemption from the general princi- 
ple may be applicable to those reverend per- 

sons, for whom this discretion is arrogated. 

« {um sersible that Lnow approach tender 
gro suund—incedo per ignes, suppositos cinere 
do! Osa, 

“ I feel what respect is due to high place, 

hat tenderness to hong reputation, and what 
veneration to genius and learning. And I trust 
that 1 shall not give’ just offence, to any of 
whom Iam about to speak, by a tempcrate 
expression of my sentiments, on a puint of 
deep and extensive Concernment. 

“ Many reasons then, over and above that I 
have not yet seen any proof of cause for the 
repeal of the statute 21 Henry 8th, strongly 
impress upon me, that the inforcement of the 
residence of the parochial clergy, should not 
be w holly committed to the voluntary interp O- 
sition of the bishops * 

“ First, in the human character is univer- 


) sally acknowledged to exist (and it may, with 
| pertect treedom from guilt, existin a 


very con- 
siderable and effective degree) a prin ciple of 


B esprit du corps; a principle, which, in its mild- 


est operation, is apt to sub yect aman toa more 
lively sensibility of the rights, and a less acute 
of the duties of those, with whem he 
gt by profession or by habits of hif le, 
assinulated, than of others. From this princi- 
most unquestionably, the body of the 
clergy is not exempt.” 

“Secondly, & find not, that the successive 
bodies of bishops, notwithstanding the anxiety 
on the subject, from time to time exprest by 
individuals among them, have been very ac- 
tive in enforcing that residence, which L hold 
to be of such great national consequence, and 
of which it is now proposed, that they alone 
the compulsion.” 

“Thirdly, supposing all our bishops to be 
completely p surified from every gross taint of 
mortal corruption, vet we cannot e xpect them 
to be e: tirely free from the frailties of huma- 
Some will be indolent, some will be 
Their 
very virtu cs nay subject them to misconduct 
iN occasions which would occur. In private 
fey in the character and conduct of an indi- 
“few qualities are more amiable or more 
ic, than a lively, tender, active sympa- 
‘tor the hardships of others, Ina judge, 
quality becomes a miscrable, 
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* It has not been made appear, that their 
ordships desire such a change in the law.” 
Christ. Observ. No. 8. 
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periods. Of the existing twenty-six, one fifth, 
I believe, have seen more than fourscore years, 
Is it safe, is it decent, to impose upon the in- 
firmity and decrepitude, on the languor and 
irresolution of such advanced age, the new 
task of combating the pertinacious importu- 
nity of every clamorous claimant for indul- 
gence, throughout an extensive diocese ? 

‘“‘ In fine, quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? It is 
by no means absolutely impossible, that a bi- 
shop himself may be obnoxious to the charge 
of neglecting the duty of residence. And how 
then would he inte rae to enforce the per- 
formance of it in another 

Ve have given more room to this 
publication in our revicw than we could 
well afford tos pamphlet of this size. 
But the importance of the subject seem- 
ed to require it. We recommend the 
pamphlet to the perusal of our readers, 
as un energetic and yet temperate per- 
formance. It is worthy of their atten- 
tion likewise, as having amore remedial 
tendency with respect to the evil of 
which it treats, than the pamphlet of 
Dr. Sturges. The author evidently has 
the weliare, the efficiency, and the per- 
manency, of our eccigsiastical establish- 
meni at heart. He is nei for relaxing 
those laws which our ancestors conceiv- 
ed necessary, to ensure the duc perform- 
ance of iis ofiices. If its ministers be 
agerieved, he is not lor relleving them 
at the expense of the Church at lerge. 
He points out a better way; a way in 
which the clergy may have less to come 
plain of, and the Church more to rejoice 
in. Instead of extending the permission 
of non-residence, he is ier diminishing 
the necessity of it. He is for pepe inp. 
the means of supporting those who are 
appointed to discharge the duties of the 
pastoral office, by augn renting the reve- 
nues of the smaller ‘benefices ; and in- 
stead of proposing any law that might 
occasion the greater neglect of the peo- 
ple at laree,. he is for making further 
provision for their instruction and edi- 
fication, by erecting new _ parochial 
Churches and Chapels, under episcopal 
superintendence, wherever there is an 
increased inhabitancy. 

We conceive that itis only from some 
arrangements calculated to ensure the 
attainment of these ends, that our excel- 
lent ecclesiastical establishment can 
derive an accession of strength. We 
must expect, in times like the present, 
that if only those feeble measures shall 
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be adopted, which tend more to facili- 
tate the neglect of its offices than to 


increase the quantity of efficient labour 


in the Church, the evils already so much 
compiained of will be greatly enbanced ; 
and we shall feel the truth of Bishop 
Horsley’s words, which have been taken 
by our author for the motto of his pam- 
phlet, “ The sectaries take great advan- 
tage of this; and, what is much worse, 
the Devil also takes advantage of it.” 


AL. Religion without Cant; or a Preservative 
against Lukewarmmness and Intolerance, fa- 
naticism, Superstition, and Impiety. By 
Ropert Fe.towes, A. M. of St Mary 
Hall, Oxtord, Curate of Harbury, Warwick- 
shire. 8vo. 8s. London. White. 1801. 

We have already had occasion to in- 
troduce this Author to our readers as 
the writer ofa pamphlet, entitled The 
Anti-Calvinist ; wherein he inculcated 
doctrines diametrically repugnant to 
the word of “cod, and te the spirit and 
letter of the Articles of our Church. 
The main design of the present work 
appears to be, that of giving a more 
particular and laboured representation 
of those doctrines; and of thus filling 
up those outlines of heterodoxy, which 
were merely sketched in the former 
publication. 

These two works correspond also 
in another particular; they both abound 
in that species of cheap and convenient 
abuse, which consists In using hard 
names and coarse epithets, without 
being at the trouble of shewing the 
applicability of either. In this cir- 
cumstance, the work now before us 
rather exceeds its predecessor; and 
those flowers of Buiingsgate (as they 
are denominated by a writer in the 
Anti-Jacobin Review) which appeared 
to be just budding in the Anti-Calvin- 
ist, present themselves full blown in 
this later production. 

Among the many false doctrines 
which Mr. Fellowes maintains, there 
is no one which he is more dugmatical 
in asserting, than that of he Gospel 
being nothing more than a rule of life. 
With this doctrine the whole of the 
spirit and language of the present 
publication accords. It is a doctrine 


which has been raked up from among 
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the dregs of Socinianism ; which, jf 
followed through Us consequences, 
would bring us to the ve ry threshold 
of infidelity ; and which, in its sim. 
plest form, possesses a direct and 
positive tendency to paganize Chris. 
tianity. Jt is, however, a doctrine 
which has no chance of being adopted 
by any persons, who, to a tolerable 
acquaintance with the Sacred Scrip, 
tures, add acordial belief of their truth, 
Its falsehood will be detected, without 
any effort of examination, by ali who 
consider the Gospel in that light, in 
which St. Paul viewed it, when he 
declared, that “the Gospel of Christ 
is the flower of God unto salvation unto 
every one that believeth.”’ 

In the Preface which Mr. Fellowes 
has prefixed to his work, there is one 
passage, which it would be highly im- 
proper to pass without some notice. 
We do not mean that, in which he 
supposes a connection between Chris- 
tian benevolence and a good dinner ; for 
we believe that the idea of our being 
feasted into philanthropy will rather 
awaken the mirth, than offend the 
feclings of the reader. The passage 
to which we refer, occurs in the 19th 
pege, where Mr. Fellowes having oc- 
casion to mention the act of adultery, 
expresses it, not in such terms as mark 
the criminality of the deed, but in such 
as are ordinarily employed to describe 
it, by the most light-minded among 
the vulgar. 

A considerable part of the work 
which we are considering, is of a po- 
lernical cast ; and the object of attack 
appears to be twofcld. On some 
occasions Mr Fellowes assembles a 
hideous group of what he calls the 
fanatics, to whom he ascribes, ad lidi- 
tum, a plentiful portion of absurdity; 
which he seriously and triumphantly 
sets himself to answer. On other 
occasions he takes a higher aim, and 
attempts no less than to overthrow 
sume of those doctrines which have 
been heretofore considered as essen- 
tial and fundamental parts of Chris- 
tianity ; which have been embraced 
and maintained by the wisest and best 
of men ; but which Mr. Fellowes hap- 
pening to dislike, condemns as false 
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in themselves, and immoral in their 
tendency, and which he, therefore, 
labours fier fas atque per nefas, to dis- 
credit and destroy. 

In his assault on the fanatics, we 
should feel no difficulty in unreservedly 
wishing him success, if the weapons 
which he brandisies were better suit. 
ed to the hand of a Christian minister ; 
and we should, moreover, be ready to 
commence hostilities ourselves against 
the fanatics whom he has described, if 
we knew where to find them. Where 
Mr. Fellowes discovered them he has 
not infermed us, and, therefore, we 
can only wish, that if his chasusement 
can possibly prove beneficial, it may 
speedily reach them ; although of its 
benefiting them we, ourselves, have no 
expectation, since, from Mr. Fellowes’s 
description, they appear to be among 
the. number of either the incurably 
idiotic, or the irrecoverably insane. 
Of this fast circumstance our readers 
wil! judge, from the few following 
extracts from “tr. Fellowes’s account 
of them i The Fanatics inake even 
religion itself the foundation ef un. 
ngiteousness.”’? (p. 4.)—* They make 
holiness to consist more in turbulence 
oi sensation, than in rectitude of ac- 
tion.” (p. 7 )\—* They make the dedi- 
rium of sensation a_ substitute for 
integrity of character ;”? (p 27,) and 
yet, strange inconsistency indeed! 
“make great pretensions to superior 
sancuty.? (p. 29.)— They throw 
wide the gates of heaven to the sin- 
ber, and shut them against the righ- 
feous;” and “ with them salvation 
depends upon the impulses of feelings.” 
(Pp Sl.‘ They ascribe to faith a 
power, superseding the necessity of 
instruction, and the use of inquiry.” 
(Pp. 97.)——"* They confine the seat and 
habitation of faith, the bounds of 
its existence, and the sphere of its 
influence, to the sensations, within 
Whose gaseous atmosphere they cir- 
cumscribe its power, and to whose 
invisible operations they restrict its 
evidence.” (p. 120.)—They feign that 
“man’s depravity is incurable ;? and 
‘represent God as angry with us, for 
40 other reason than decause we are 
‘orn. (p, 151.)—-They hold that grace 
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‘is often withheld from the contrite, 
and often lavishly accorded to the hy- 
pocrite”” (p 189.)—They ‘ confine 
the agency of grace within the volatile 
gas of the sensations.” (p. 191.)—And, 
lastly, (to complete the picture) we 
are assured, that “ the Fanatic puts the 
victims of his rage to every torture, 
which he can contrive in this world, 
and then breathes fervent wishes to 
heaven for their eternal damnation in 
the next !’? (p. 130.) 

Of this delineation of fanaticism, we 
may now take our leave for the pre- 
sent; and proceed to the important 
task of noticing the attack which Mr. 
Fellowes has made on what we con- 
sider, and what our Church has ever 
held, to be among the esseniial doc- 
trines of the Gospel of Christ. 

The doctrine of original or birth sin 
is pronounced by Mr. Fellowes to be 
totally fulse. We pretend not to add 
to the authorities and arguments by 
which this doctrine has been, and still 
may be proved to be true. We shall, 
therefore, for the present, only trouble 
Mr. lellowes with a request, that he 
will attentively consider these two 
frractical questions—How can = any 
man, with a pure conscience and an 
upright mind, declare in the sanctuary, 
in the presence, and in the adminis- 
tration of the ordinance of God, that 
‘all men zwre conceived and born in 
sin’ when he himself, at that very 
moment, is persuaded, that all men 
are born innocent and upright ?—and 
how can he in that same ordinance, 
and on hig knees before that same 
Ged, who seeth the heart and abhbor- 
reth iniquity, address a prayer to him, 
that he would grant to the infant, whom 
he is about to baptize, “ remission of 
his sins by spiritual regencration,”’ 
when he, at the same time, believes, 
that the infant neither wants such re- 
mission, nor is capable of such regene- 
ration 2 

It may also be useful to consider, 
how far it is consis'ent with that mo- 
rality, for the interests of which Mr. 
Fellowes professes so much zeal, that 
he should instruct the children of his 
parish in a Catechism, which affirms, 
that we are “born in sin, the children 
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‘of wrath,’ when he thinks, and public- 
ly deciares, that such an affirmation is a 
Salschood; and not merely that it is a 
falsehood, but that it is such an one 
as is of the very worst moral tendency. 

Mr. Fellowes talks much of the d/s- 
honesty and falsehood of the fanatics. 
But is he not apprehensive, that if any 
onc of them, who retains any portion of 
his wits, should read the work before 
us, and compare some passages of it 
with others in the Common Prayer 
Book, he would find matevials fora se- 
vere and irresistible retaliation ? 

Mr. Fellowes has discovered, that the 
Ninth Article of our Church is not 
very favourable to his sentiments on the 
subject of original sin; and he even 
confesses that It In some cegree satic- 
tions this doctrine; but adds, that * this 
article admits of an explanation that 
will entirely do away the mischievous- 
ness of the doctrine.’? He also says, 
(p. 33.) “ Though the doctrine should 
be more expressly authorized by the 
Articles than it appears to me to be, 
yet it cannot well be called the doc- 
trine of the Church of England, when 
it is not the doctrine of the majority 
of the members, who compose that 
church.”? Again, “ When we wish to 
ascertain the true doctrine and belief of 
the Church of England, we are not to 
inquire so much what was the doctrine 
and belief of its clergy in past ages, as 
what 7s the doctrine and belief of the 
Clergy, or the church, at the present 
day. That which was the doctrine and 
belief of the clergy in past ages, was 

the doctrine and belief of the Church in 
their time; and that which is the doc- 
trine wid belief of the clergy in this age, 
is the doctrine and beliet of the Church 
in our time.”—Avain, As the majority 
of the diving members, and particularly 
the mos! iearned, upright, and judicious 
members of the Church of Engiand, 
constitute the Church of Engiand,* they 

*We were taught just before, ee the clergy 
at large constitute the Church of England. 
Now we are told, that the majority of the liv. 
ing members, and particularly the most learn- 
ed, upri ght, and judicious members of the Church 
of Enel: and, constitute that Church! If the 
latter of these contradictory opinions be ad- 
mitted, it will be necessary for a conscientious 
candidate for ordination, who wishes to sub- 
scribe the Articles in the sense which, accord- 
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may, without formally repealing any of 
the Articles, put any Construction upon 
them which they think best, and that 
construction is the legal doctrine of the 
Church in their time ; and in that sense, 
and according to that construction, the 
Articles may and ought to be subscpib. 
ed; and he, who thus subscribes them, 
Maintains what it is so necessary to 
maintain, an unity of doctrine with the 
majority of his brethren; and zs, conse. 


quently a better - iend to the Church » of 


fingland, than he who may subscribe the 
Articles in a sense more agreeable to the 
letter, bui adverse to the generg 
construction of the clergy: and, conge. 
the recetved doctrine of the 


mare 


SS, a” 
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We “all think that Mr. Fellowes 
can scarcely for a moment suppose, 
that such absurdities will impose upon 
any man of common sense, or that such 
dishonest sophistication will be accep. 
table to any man of common honesty. 

In a note at the bottom of p. 131, Mr. 
Yellowes says, that governments should 
be taught “to labour to prevent these 
hel!-born fiends, (the Fanatics and Athe- 
ists) from spreading their venom among 
the people ; ‘ and this,” he adds, “ can 
oniy be done by compelling the ministers of 
the Hstablishment to teach NOTHING BUT 
THAT PURE MORALITY WHICH CHRIST 
TAUGHT, WITHOUT ANY CANT OR 
ANY MYSTERY.’? Now is Mr, Fellowes 
sure that this expedient would avail! 
Is he certain that no better, no ho- 
nester means can be devised for con- 
verting Atheists and Fanatics, and for 
restraining the propagation of — thelr 
principles, than that of compediing the 
ministers of the Establishment to ab- 
stain wholly from teaching those mys- 
teries of Christianity which they have 
solemnly engaged, and are expressly 
ordained to inculcate ? That cant should 
be discouraged, we allow ; although we 
could wish that the repression of tt 
among the ministers of the Establish- 
ing to these rules, is the only legal one, to 
take an actual survey of the kingdom, and to 
poll all the existing individuals who profess to 
be members of the. Church of England ; ; at the 
same time taking with him a pair of intellec- 
tual and moral balances, nicely adjusted, in 
order to ascertain the comparative learning, 
uprightness, and judiciousness of these same 
living members of the Church. 
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ment were effected rather by their own 
good sense and discretion, than by the 
operation of political coercion. But 
when the suppression of those myste- 
ries, Which, though unfathomable to our 
understanding, are, nevertheless, fit ob- 
‘ects of our faith; such as “the Tri- 
nity of persons in the undivided God- 
head, the Incarnation of the second Per- 
son, the expiation of sin by the Redeem- 
er’s sufferings and death, the efficacy of 
his intercession, and the mysterious 
commerce of the believer’s soul with 
the Divine Spirit*—when a compelled 
suppression of these mysteries ts pro- 
posed, as a panacea for the moral disor- 
ders produced by fanatics and atheists, 
we must beg leave to question the judg- 
ment and skill of the prescriber. And 
whatever Mr. Fellowes may say or 
think. our hearts desire and prayer to 
God is, that the clergy of the Establish- 
ment, of whom we are taught “to ac- 
count, as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God,” may 
have “ utterance given unto them, that 
they may open their mouths boldly to 
make known the mystery of the Gos- 
pel.” 

It is a curious fact, and a striking in- 
stance of the inconsistency which at- 
tends all attempts to evade the force of 
plain truth, and to quibble away the 

*See the Charge of Samuel, then Lord Bi- 
shop of St. David’s, delivered at his primary 
Visitation, in the year 1790.—We earnestly 
recommend an attentive perusal of this Charge 
to Mr. Fellowes, and to every person wlio may 
be dispesed to adopt his idea, of compelling 
the ministers of the Gospel to be silent re- 
specting its mysteries. In this Charge Mr. 
Fellowes will find almost all his favourite 
prmeciples pointedly condemned, and thorough- 
lyexposed : and he will perhaps be taught to 
juestion, whether the maintenance of the doc- 
trines of original sin, of * justification by that 
raith,” whichis “a gift of God, distinct from 
the natural faculties ;” and of that “ commu- 
non between the believer’s soul and the divine 
Spirit, on which the whole of our spiritual life 
“epcnds,” be really characteristic of ignorant 
lanaticism ; since he will find these doctrines 
plainly and forcibly inculcated by one, whose 
gradual and well-merited elevation from the 
Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s to the see of St. 
Asaph, confers less honour on his name, than 
tie ability with which he has illustrated the 
pure and primitive doctrines of Christianity, 
and the faithfulness and resolution with which 
ie has defended them against the persevering 
‘tacks of Pelagian anc Socinian antagonists. 
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dictates of common sense, that although 
Mr. Fellowes would allow, and even 
persuade government to dind the mi- 
nisters of religion, by an act of rigorous 
compulsion, to teach nothing but mora- 
lity; he, nevertheless, deems it incon- 
sistent with rational liberty, that these 
same ministers should be Jdbound, by 
their own voluntary and most solemn 
engagements, to teach no doctrines ve- 
pugnant to those which are contained 
in the confession, to whose truth they 
have subscribed their assent. 

But with tnstances of inconsistency 
and self-contradiction, the present pub- 
lication abounds. In one piace we are 
taurht, that in the first verse of the ele- 
venth chapter of the Epistle to the He- 
brew, the word jaiih meuns * those 
things which are revealed by God, but 
are invisible to our perceptions.”  (p. 
104.) Fortunately, however, for truth, 
Mr. Fellowes afterwards changes his 
Opinion, and quotes this very verse as 
referring to the act of faith In the mind 
of the believer. In p. 112 he tells us, 
that “the ceremonial laws of the Mo- 
saic dispensation were intended merely 
to preserve unbroken the barrier be- 
tween Jew and Gentile.” And yet, in 
the very same fiage (as if impatient to 
contradict himself) he declares, that 
“the Redeemer was, indeed, seen 
through the rites of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation.”? Again, in p. 208, he says, that 
erace moderates the rigour of the lazy 
and mitigates tis jenalties; and yet he ase 
serts in the same page, nay,in the same 
period, that grace establishes the law; 
and moreover speaks in p. 210, of the 
moral law being * frerfocted by the sove- 
reign excellence of Christian charity.’’ 
Again, in p. 179, apostrophizing the 
Christian, he says, “It is only by per- 
sonal acts of sin, Aurdening into habits of 
sin, that thou becomest a transgressor, 
subject to the wrath of God ;”’ and yet 
in p. 220, he declares that “ the moe 
ment we have violated any one duty of 
truth, justice, and humanity, or any one 
saying of the perlect law of Christ, that 
moment we «are polluted with guilt ; 
and, without repentance, obnoxious to 
punishment.” 

Of Mr. Fellowes’s opinions on the 
subject of regexcration, it Is unneces- 
sary to say more, than that he maintains 
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that regencration is “ only another 
name for repentance confirmed;’’? and 
that he believes, that “there are some 
persons who nced no repentance.” 

His ideas respecting the operations 
of divine grace, and the efficacy of 
prayer, may be collected from the fol- 
lowing quotations.—* Though devotion 
excite the most agreeable sensations, 
these sensations ouzht not to be es- 
teemed supernatural calis or miracu- 
lous experiences; for they proceed 
from natural causes, and are vencrated 
by the moral organization of man,&c.”’—— 
“ Prayer is ahelp to holiness; and when 
fervent and sincere, procures arefresh- 
ing supply of those wholesome moral 
energies, those spiritual gifts, which, 
by whatever name they may be express- 
ed, are certainly ultimately derived trom 
the Father of Spirits; not by any imme- 
diate and miraculous interposition of his 
power, but through the channel of that 
moral order of things which he estab- 
lished, and the mortal constitution of 
man, which he ordained” (p. 187.)— 
«Grace operates by gcncral laws.’’ (p. 
190.)— One measure of grace, rightly 
used, will bring us another. Onetemp- 
tation combated and vanquished, brings 
strength to resist a stronger; till, by 
degrees, the habit is formed, and the 
fiercest assaults of the adversary are de- 
vided.” (p. 262.) Vor these opinions 
on the subject of grace, Mr. Fellowes 
indeed prepares his readers, by telling 
them in a preceding page, that ‘ mos¢ 
of the promises of grace, which occur 
in the Scriptures, are restrained to the 
apostolical age:’’ and by stating, us a 
mere frodadbility, that, “the expres- 
sions, Ask and yeu shall have, &c. 
Luke xi. 9—15, have a relation to the 
faithful in ail future ages.” 

Mr. Fellowes’s views of this subject 
admit still farther illustration, from asen- 
timent which he expresses, In his 231 st 
page, where he says, * Reason and con- 
science are the great antagonists with 
which God has provided us to combat 
temptation. Would we butcarefully cul- 
tivate our rational faculties, and our natu- 
ral sense of rightand wrong, and which 
are so capable of improvement, no temp- 
tation would be able to bring us Into 
subjection.” Here we are told, in the 


former part of this passage, that “ rea- 
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son and conscience’’ are the greaz an. 
tagonists, with which we are to Combat 
temptation; and, in the latter part of jt, 
that “our rational faculties and natural 
sense of right and wrong,” are sufficien 
antagonists. We very much doubt, 
whether St. Paul was of Mr. Fellowes’s 

opinion. ‘That Apostle speaks, on one 
occasion, of our resisting the tempter, 
stedfast in the faith; and, on anoiher 
occasion, when enumerating the defen. 
sive as well as the offensive instruments 
of Christian warfare, he directs, that 
above all, we should take the shield o 


Juith, wherewith, says he, “ye shall be 


able to qvench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked ’ he also mentions * the sword 
ofthe Vpirit, which is the word of Gad.” 
Iiphes chap. vi. ver, 16. 17. 

But we are not certain that Mr. Fel- 
lowes will admit St. Paul’s authority, in 
opposition to his own. We cannot in. 
deed conceive how Mr. Fellowes can 
belicve the inspiration of that Apostle, 
since he not only retails the ridiculous 
notion, “that St. Paul being bred a 
Pharisee, spake in the 9th chapter to 
the Romans, and ts there to be inter- 
preted, exc mente Phariseorum, according 
to the doctrines of the Pharisees conccrning 


ute, which they had borrowed from the 
P ¥ 


Sivics;” but also says, concerning his 
Epistles in general, that the matter of 
them is, perhaps, in some degree, tinc- 
tured with the rabbinical philosophy; 
and he moreover insinuates, that there 
is a coincidence between the effect of 
prejudice on the mind of St, Paul, and 
the odour which an empty cask retains 
of its former contents! (p. 13.) 

The subject which has occasioned 
the preceding observations may safely 
be dismissed with this one remark. 
When St. Paul, under the pressure of 
that temptation, which he denominated 
‘a thorn in the flesh,” prayed for divine 
relief, God did not tell him that his 
reason and conscience, or his rational 
fuculiies and natural sense of right and 
wrowy, were the great and s ufficient ait 
tagonists with which he might repel the 
temptation. No—the language of God 
to the Apostle was, MY GRACE 2s suffi 
cient for thee. 

It will appear to many of our readers 
a strange, and it is certainly an expres 
sive fact, that in attentively reading 
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through this book, consisting of 400 
pages, and intended to give a correct 
and comprehensive view of the religion 
of Christ, we have not met with a sin- 
cle syllable « oncerning “ the exceeding 
great love of our Master and only Sa- 
yiour Jesus Christ, in dying for us.” 
How any man could write a thick octavo 
yolume on the avowed subject of Chris- 
tianity, and so completely abstract his 
thoughts from the mest prominent, 
most precious, and most influential of its 
truths ; how he could speak of the par- 
don of sin, the gifts of grace, and the 
hop:s of glory, and yet abstatn from 
expatiating with pious gratitude and 
lively joy on that “precious blood shed- 
ding’ by which that pardon, those 
gifts, and those hopes are * obtained to 
us’—_these are questions which we are 
wholiy unqualified to solve, That such 
things may be, we learn from the work 
belore us; and the discovery pains no 
less than it surprises us. We forbear 
todraw any inferences from the fact ; 
and leave our readers to determine, 
what that religion must be, which is 
accompanied by such an _ insensibility 
as can be persevering silent on such a 
subject. Mr. Feliowes has indeed once 
used the phrase, “ atonement of Christ.” 
What he means by the phrase the read- 
er will judge, from considering it in 
connection with the passage in which 
itoccurs. His words are these: “ How 
many particular acts of obedience or of 
disobedience will cause us, through the 
mercy of God operating in the atone- 
ment of Christ, to appear just in his 
divine presence on the one hand, or wif 
oCcasion our exclusion from his favour 
on the other, we cannot ascertain. nor 
does it become us to inquire.’ > (p. 348.) 
This is certainly an extraordinary sen- 
te ce. The idea of determining our jus- 
lic tion before Gud by exact arithmeti- 
cul calculation, is so absurd, that Mr. 
Fellowes might have spared himself the 
‘rouble of discouraging its adoption, by 
Pronouncing its impracticability. The 
hotlon also of acts of disobedience caus. 
ing Us to appear just in the divine pre- 
sence, is perfectly novel,* and can only 


be paralleled by the declaration which 


* See the next No. p. for acorrection of 


Ns Passage. 
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Mr. Fellowes makes in his 277th page, 
where he asserts, that the beiief that 
there is no God is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of natural religion, on which all 
its truth depends, and ail its importance 
rests ! 

Yo refute all the errors of this pub- 
lication, and to mark all its defects, 
would be a task, no otherwise to be 
accomplished, than by writing a book at 
least twice as large as the one before 
us. Indeed many of Mr. Feilowes’s 
sentiments and expressions are so pal- 
pably inconsistent with all which the 
orthodox members of the Christian 
Church have agreed to receive as true, 
that a child of ten years oid, who under- 
stood the Catechism, would be able to 
detect the false doctrines of this modern 
reformer; who, big with the imaginary 
importance of his plan, and confident 
of his abilities to accomplish it, antici- 
pates the gratitude of the Christian 
world, for attempting to overthrow the 
doctrines, and explain away the truths, 
which the Christian world, properiy so 
called, has, for more than two hundred 
years, agreed in embracing and united 
to maintain. 

The man who speaks of Jesus Christ 
as a man sent from Ged (p. 139.); who 
represents repentance as restoring us to 
God’s favour, (p. 167.) as saving the 
soul, (p. 179.) and as expiating « ENCES, 
(p. 212.) and thus ascribes to it the 
offices which belong only to Christ, as 
our atonement and intercesser; who 
talks of men remuining suspended in a 
sort of middle state, between impeni- 
tency and repentance (p. 178.); who 
udopts the strict papistical interpreta- 
tion of St. Peter’s declaraticn concern- 
ing charity, In the &th verse of his 
fourth chapter (p. 209.); who supposes 
pernicious tenets on religious subjects 
to be identified with the physical ore 
ganization of an infant’s brain (p. 248.); 
who repeatedly denominatcs sins little, 
trivial, transient, and venial; and, lastly, 
who speaks of men deserving admis- 
sion into the courts of the mansions 
above (p. 275.); such a man may raise 
a smile by his absurditics, or excite 


compassion for bis errors; but he is tn 
no danger of making converts, or ob- 
taining patrons, except among those 

who are either strangers or enemics to 
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the established doctrines of the Protes- 
tant Church. 

It would have argued a becoming 
modesty in Mr Tellowes to have - 
more before he beyan to write; or, ( 
the propensity to become an author 
proved trresistible) to have written with 
that diflidence which would have suited 
his very imperfect comprehension of 
the subjects which he undertook to dis- 
cuss. Dogmatical presumption is dis- 
ple. ising, even In an old man of the 
highest attainments and soundest judg- 
ment; but in a yourig man of moderate 
abilities and confined reading, it Is very 
disgusunge. It is curious to observe, 
that while Mr. Feilowes disdains to 
bend betore (what he calis) the colossal 
autnority of Hooker; he writes as 
though he expected that his readers 
should ¢ bend in passive humiliation” 
before the (we will not say pigmy, but 
we may certuinly say) not very gigantic 
authority of the Curate of Harbury. 

To the cant of affected piety, we have 
perhaps an aversion as real, though, we 
trust, not so fierce and uncharitable, as 
that whichis professed by Mr. Fellowes. 
But there are other species of cant, 
which are scarcely less repugnant to 
our taste, or less revolting to our prin- 
ciples. Such, for instance, is the cant of 
paganism, which prates without mean- 
ing, and almost without end, about mo- 
ral economy, moral! organization, moral 
order, pleasur:ble influences, simple 
voliuion, universal system, Ke. &ce. Ke. 
Such too is the cant of adulation, of 

vhich Mr, Fellowes bas given some in- 
stances in the 20Ist 286th and 392d 
pages, which are so hyperbotical and 
bombastic, that they must prove equally 
insulting to the understanding and sick- 
ening to the taste, both of those who 
read and these who are the subjects of 
them ; and such also is the cane of abuse, 
which is the distinguishing characte- 
ristic of Mr. Fellowes’s phraseology ; 
which, however, no provocation from 
the objects of his attacks could autho- 
rize, and which no charges of moral 

delinquency, however fully substantiat- 
ed, could justify; but which every man 
of cultivated manners, liberal education, 
and Christian principles,must thorourh- 
ly condemn. 
In short, these circumstances being 
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considered, we are warranted in dis. 
missing this publication with the decja- 
ration, that Mr. F instead of. furnishing 


us with religion without cant, has 
giving us Cant without religion. 


_—— 


XLI. Memoirs of Fvbn Bacon, Esq. R. A, 
with Reflections drawn from a Review of hie 
Moral and Religious Character’ By. Ce. 
cry, A. VM. Minister of St. John’s, Bedford 
Row. London, Rivington, 1801. 2s, 6d, 

Tue obtect of this publication, which 

the Auchor informs us he undertook at 

the request of the f.mily of the deceas- 
ed, is “to encourage real genius strug. 
gling against early disadvantages; to 
prove the solid benefits of a ste: dy pro- 
bity; and, above all, to exemplily the 
divine maxim, that «sdom ts justified of 

all her children. (p. 1.) 

The subject of this little tract is di- 
vided into two parts. In the first is 
given a description of Mr. Bacon’s 
character, aS an artist, as a man, and as 
a Christian. The second,and mostim- 
portant part, consists of reflections, 
drawn from a review of the character 
of Mr. Bacon. 

Yo all admirers of sculpture, Mr. 
Bacon, as an artist, 1s well Known, and 
so long as true genius remains, his 
works will speak for themselves. It is 
not the intention of the Author of these 
Memoirs to dwell upon this part of his 
character, but he wishes to exhibit at 
one view, both the artist and the Chris- 
tian, in order to illustrate this simple 
but important truth--that genius and 
piety, are by no means inconsistent, but 
that they may exist, In an eminent de- 
gree, in the same person. 

Several little anecdotes are given, to 
shew how Mr. Bacon’s reijigious prin 
ciples operated in his mind, and influ- 
enced his conduct. When he was 
about fourteen years of age, “he prin- 
cipally supported his parents by the 
produce of his labours, even to the 
abridging himself of the necessaries ol 
life.’ Upon this proof of filial affec- 
tion the Author makes the following 
remark: “ Let children Jearn, not only 
from God’s word, but also from facts 
like the present, how a dutiful and al- 
fectionate regard to their parents is 
marked by Hrm on whom all events de- 
pend. Itis sowing the seeds of future 
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hlessings. Itis laying a good ground 
of expectation respecting their own 
children.’ (p. 6.) 

Mr. Bacon, we are told, was ‘na- 
jurally irritable 3° a temper, witheut 
doubt, directly opposed to the mild 
eenlus of the Christian religion. We 
accordingly find, in the fellowing obser- 
yationy the effect which Mr. Bacon’ S 
religion produced on his temper: “I 
do not recollect any one in whom I have 
observed so much natural irritability, 
tempered with such meekness and for- 
bearance.” (p. 24.) And, it may be 
added, where natural irritability is vot 
so tempered, nay, where it is not toa 
considerable degree subdued, religion 
has made but little progress. The 
same principle which enabled Mr. Ba- 
con to govern his temper, “led him to 
be ever suspicious of himself, and elad 
of any hint from his friends. (p. 52.)” 
He seemed to feel the reproof of a 
friend, as a token of peculiar irie: 
ship.’ (p. 33.) The following sense 
mony of Mr. Bacon’s humility, and 
readiness to receive reproof, is well 
worth the reader’s attention.— Nir. J. 
an old and very intimate acquaintance 
of Mr. Bacon, says, that his deceased 
inend was remarkably vgrateful when 
told of his faults or deficiencies ; ; that 
he laid a particular injunction upon 
Mr. J. to mark his conduct and beha- 
viour in business or company ; that Mr. 
J. sometimes complied with this re- 
jucst, In as severe a manner as possible ; 

that he alw: ys met with expressions of 
pratitude for his strictures, and could 
perceive that Mr. Bacon seldo om re- 
ceived his observations in vain.’ (p. 
Sand 34.) “In his family he was not 
only the pious father, but also the plea- 
sant friend and companion: while he 
instructed he entertained.’ (p. 40.) 
He was likewise, (what surely every 
religious man must be) a loyal subject. 
“His mind was continually on the wing 
to counteract the desperate attempts 
made, particularly for years past, to 
over-turn Church and State.” “Tie 
avhorred from his heart the spirit of 
the Jacobins.” (p.49 and 50.) “ Above 
all,he lamented that persons, making a 
serious profession of religion, should 
ve found attempting even to palliate 
that spirit of insubordination, which 
Christ. Obsery. No, 8. 
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had already taken such portentous 
strides, and still threatens to overiurn 
L.urope; or that such persons should 
net perceive how utterly the genius of 
Christianity opposes such a restless 
spirit.”? (p. 51.) “ He accordingly join- 
ed liberally in the public subscription 
for the use of government at the Bank, 
and armed his sons and workmen,’? 
(p. 53.) 

In this manner Mr. Bacon let his re- 
ligion shine before men. His character 
is thus briefly summed up. “ Those 
knew him not, who did not know that 
he was a truly affectionate husband,a 
tender parent, a steady friend, a loyal 
subject, an honest man, anda real Chris- 
tian.’ (p. 40.) 

We now call the attention of the 
reader to the Reflections which the wrie 
ter of these Memoirs makes ona re- 
view of the character of Mr. Bacon. 
In opposition to the insinuations of 
scepticism, which would represent re- 
ligion as, “ uncertain in its nature, and 
dctuaing rin itstendency”’—he maintains 
the sameness of iis pirincifile,and the stuq 
previo? fy of iis sevitiment.”? (F Ho 68.) Real 
tele 1 he defines to be—“the heart 
of fallen man, under a divine influence, 
returning to God, through a mediator.” 
(p. 76.) 

Tn opposition to this simple account 
true religion, the superficial observer 

ay be cisposed to bring forward what 
“ cails, the variely of religions Which 
are to be met with. Such an one will 
find some important thoughts in the 
following observations: “Ter any one 
to tell us, by way of objection, of the 
inventions which men have 
mingied with religion, whether false or 
true, Is only telling us in how many 
Ways @ puppet may be dressed, or a 
living man diszuised. To such an obe 
jector I would say, if you stumble at the 
paar notions and practices of the 
weak and superstitious, and occupy 
yourself about the wood, hay, stubble, 
with which such build upon the foun- 
dation—-or, if you only listen where 
bodily disorder, accidentally connected 
with religious impression, utters its 
wild absurdities, verily you have your 
reward. In the first instance, you have 
pursued folly, and caught it. In the 
second, you have watched infirmity, and: 
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discovered that it will wander: you have 
looked for truth where you should not, 
and found in its stead what cvery consi- 
derate man would have expected to 
find.” (p. 80 and 81.) To the objector 
against religion, on account of the 
*fraudulence and hypocrisy’? which 
may be too often discovered, the Au- 
thor makes this pointed address— 
‘© When you receive your gold, and tind, 
as you have probably found before, that a 
counterfeit or two has slipped in among 
it, determine immediately to throw 
away the rest as of no value; resolve 
that no true gold is to be weenie But 
you revolt at this: you love your m: 
and instantly appechends ie the distin 
tion between truc and false, you reje 
the spurious coi Dy and cautiously 
sure up the rest.” (p. age: ‘Lo 
sincere inquirer after truth, the Autiei 
gives the following advice: “ Let him 
read his Biniy, to learn the substance 
of that grand design.* There, after 
contemplating man’s original apostacy, 
Jet him mark that one living and conse- 
crated way of redemption, instituted at 
the Fail, kept in memory by typical 
shadows, and finished on Calvary. Let 
him trace the operation of the spirit of 
life, which giving effect to the design, 
and to that only, produces in man a 
new and distinct character.” (p. 86 and 
87.) 

By the superiority of sentinre? 
belongs to true religion, the 
tells us he means—* not only the nobler 
objects it represents, but that elevation 
and co: mprehension of mind which it 
inspires in its sound professors.” (p. 
89 and 90.) He then proceeds to shew 
how this principle was illustrated in the 
character of Mr. Bacon, who, though 
he felt that enthusiasm for art, 
which such a genius must — feel, 
yet kept his art in its proper place, and 
sincerely gnonites those who had no taste 
for higher ¢1 ‘Tue follow- 
ing s striking ee servations we think pe- 
culiarly applicable to those whose turn 
of mind Icads them to value ‘ 
not only avove religion, but to 
clusion of it.—** To scea guilty, dy 
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* This in gearing appears to us rather ob- 
scure, as no design had been previously men- 
tioned, 
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and responsible creature, Capable of 
enjeying and glorifying his Maker, 
created for this end, and though fallen 
away from bis God, yet provided With 
means for returning to his favour and 
image—to see such an one, having by 
a short interval for accomplishing this 
his greatest work, yet totally occupied 
and infatuated by his taste for the eya. 
nescent charms of scuipture, painting, 
music, kc.—wasting his only oppertu- 
nity in the admiration of shadows and 
sou sind while _ and everlast- 
ing realities are forgotten if not des. 
pised :—io hear him offe ring apolo- 
oles such a conduct, drawn from 
the Lenin and excellence of the 
‘J which he is thus blinded, 
1nd infatuated—1s, to say the 
sie 3 of it,a striking and prodigious 
of his fallen and miserable con- 
dition. Were a criminal under con. 
demnation, and allowed but a_ short 
interval before the sentence of death 
was executed; und conid he obtain not 
ouly pardon, but preferment, if he pro- 
C1 ly ipplied tor these during that space 
of time; what should we think of the 
man, though in other respects sober 
and rational. if, instead of im proving 
this cpportunity, he wasted it in plac- 
ing pictures and images round his cell, 
listening to the songs of the next 
prisoner? and if in additivn to this, he 
were angry whenever his friends re- 
minded him ef the infatuation, treating 
their remenstrances as enthusiastic and 
irrational : 

The specimens which we have given, 
may en able the reader to form some 
judgement of the entertainment and in- 
struction which he will find in this ex- 

little tract; the main object of 

state the nature of the 

Christian religion, and to point out Its 

renuine operations on the mind and 

conduct of ‘those who are under the 11- 
fiuence of its principles. 

While we warmly commend the g 
—_ execution of the Author’s Je 

e feel ourselves bound te point out 
we appear to us to be the faults ol 
his work. The phrascology we think 
occasionally objectionable, on account 
of a quaintness and obscurity in some 
of the expressions. While we express 
our approbation of the work, we col 
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sider these as defects. At page 59, 
«wo letters of Mr. Bacon to his daugh- 
‘er are introduced, with some apologe- 
‘i observations. It is far from our in- 

ntion to examine them witha critical 
eye. The inaccuracies both of senti- 
ment and expression, which may natu- 
rally ow from the unguarded warmth 
of an afiectionate father writing to won 
daughter, are certainly not the prope 
objects of criticism ; but whether such 
inaccuracies should not have prevented 
the /ubliication of the letters may admit 
. doubt. 

it has been a question often agitat- 
ed—whether, in biographical writing 
che faults of the deceased should be 
pointed out, as well as their virtues? 
We are aware that much may be said 
on both sides of this question, and it is 
byno means our design here to discuss 
it; we would only now remark, that we 
consider the anecdote, mentioned in 
page 16, containing the 
which Mr. Bacon paid to a “ certain 
ereat personage,’ and that in page 94, 

there he is speaking of the ¢oys with 
which the world are amused, and the 
observation there made respecting him- 
olf, f they were not defects, certainly 
were not illustrations of the religious 
principle by which Mr. Bacon was in- 
fluenced. Indeed, they seem to he 
no more than passing words, not Intend- 
ed to be recorded, and perhaps had 
better net have been published, unless 
they had been accompanied by a few 
comments, tending to shew the evil of 
lattery in the first instance, and to ob- 
viste the danger of misconstruction In 
the second. 

The reader will not misunderstand 
these remarks so far as to suppose that 
we mean by them to derogate trom the 
intrinsic merit of the present publica- 
tlon. 

As impartial critics (a character 
which we shall always endeavour to de- 
serve) we feel it our duty to point out 
what ; appears to us faulty in the work 
before us; but with these slight excep- 


compiliiient 


tions, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that it contains a faithful and spirited 
delineation of true religion, both in its 
hature and operations, and as such we 
cordially 
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recommend it to serious pe- 
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XLII. Remarks on the Design and Forma- 
tionof the Articles of the Church of England, 
intended to illustrate ther true Meaning: A 
Sermon preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, February 14, 
1802. By WiLL1aAM Lorp BISHOP OF 
Bancor. Hanwejl and Parker, Oxford ; 
Rivingtons and Hatchard, London. 
ur objectof the Right Rev. Author 

of this Discourse, as It is stated by him- 

self (p. 29,) is to recall * the attention 
of the younger student to the true end 
and design of the Articles; to shew 

‘¢as well from reason as from authority, 

that they must have a clear and deter- 

minate meaning in a literal and gram- 
matical interpretation; that this mean- 
ing must be that, and that only, which 
was intended by the original imposers ; 
that this cannot be deduced from refer- 
ence made to the known opinions of 
the imposers or compilers, individually 
taken, which were often inconsistent 
and incompatible one with the other; 
that it is still less proper to apply the 
known attributes of the Deity, the prin- 
ciples of natural and revealed religion, 
the authority of Scripture, or the writ- 
ings of the earlier fathers, as means of 
interpretation, topics more useful in 
proving the truth of the propositions 
therein contained, than in explaining or 
ascertaining their exact meaning ;” 
moreover “tnat the best means to es- 
tablish the exact and true sense of them, 
where any difficulty occurs, are to con- 
sidcr the causes which gave rise to 
them, as well as the various circum- 
stances under which they were compos. 
ed; and above all, to compare them 
with other confessions made by con- 
temporary Churches ;” and thence to 
establish the conclusion “that the means 
of comprehension intended were not 
any general ambiguity, or equivocation 
of terms, but a prudent forbearance in 
all parties not to insist on the full ex- 
tent of their opinions in matters not 
essential or fundamental; and in all 
cases to wave as much as possible tenets 
which might divide, when they wished 
to unite;” and lastly, “from the whole 
to impress the importance of one main 
clue to the just‘interpretation of the 

Articles, namely, a cautious regard not 

to ascribe to them any tenet, or colour 

of tenet, which is not clearly and fully 
expressed; especially when the lan- 
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guage therein used, compared with 
other contemporary confessions is morc 
restricted, and the doctrines less expli- 
cit.”” 


That this design is of very conside- 


‘able importance, no onc, we presume, 
will deny ; nor will any one, who has 
attentively read this Discourse, refuse 


to its author the praise of having dis- 
played a moderation of temper in his 
statements and inferences, which be- 


come jim both as a Christian Prelate 
and a writer; insomuch that his urba- 


nity will conciliate the respect even of 


those who may not assent to his argu- 
ments. 

lor our own parts, we opi 
that his Lordship “a : 
view of the nature of that c 


pion 


comn rehen- 
Re- 


him 


sion which was desicned Y our 
formers nee we differ from 
in other particulars of his ne 
eg On these particulars 
the application of some ed 
we shall, with due re cape t ic 
ship’s character and stauon, mike 
comments. 

After stating the importance 
subject upon which he is entering 
Lordship makes some preliminary re- 
marks on certain opinions, which have 
been heretofore advanced, respecting 
the end propose: 
Faith contained in the Articles of our 
Church. Those who have cons! red 

Confe: ssion as consistin: 

of peace those 
to “aliow any sense 
can, in the construction 
made to bear,’ 
as alike dcteating the 
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His Lordship also decidedly oppose; 
the idea of a designed ambiguity in the 
terms of the Articles, which was ep. 
tertained by an eminent prelate, who, 
upon the hypothesis of this purposed 
ambiguity on the part of the Compilers 
of the Articles, constructed his general 
anon of them, justly shewing, 
‘‘what caution is necessary in the use 
of it, and that we are neither obliged 
by the necessity of the case, nor can 
be induced from a regard to the express 
design of our Church, to recommend 
the expedient of offering gencrally to 
the assent of the student, under one 
and the same form of words, a choice 
of different and even contrary opinions 
justly deducible from those words; as 
this can only be effected, by allowing 
different and opposite principles of in- 

erpretation 3; a measure which must 
be considered as the resort of a mind 
net satished with the plain and direct 
these Articles, and there- 
fore labouring to invent means of re- 
conciling them to the assent of those, 
vi hom education or habit h nd rendered 
In bo wise partial to the real sentiments 
7 our Church.” 

The following passage from the 9th 
and 10th pares of Sermon, states 
with brevity and perspicuity the dii- 
ference between Creeds Confes- 
SIONS ; he same time, explains 
therr origin; and also furnishes a reply 
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, that if the y took their rise in the very 
commencement of Christi ee and were 1n- 
secon from the necessity of a profession 6 
faith to be made by ‘iene e who offered them- 
selves for Christian Bap tis m, they were afier: 
wards found l expe ae t, even by the Apostles, 
to preserve the purity of that faith, as well as 
to ake it. Voo soon indeed did they become 
the best criteria ot Christian faith in the min- 
istry, & secinity to the Jaity for the uniformity 
! consistency of the doctrinal stent ructions of 
weir teachers, and a preservation against the 
various heresies which disturbe “ith the c carlier 
periods of the Church. 
sions, such at least as are the ob- 
Mt attention, may be col sid- 
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the purity and preservation of our faith : but 
ag they originated j in very different times and 
in very different circumstances , it may be ex- 
pected , that these objec ‘ts would be pursued 
by means hkewise in some respects different. 
'« Creeds in their commencement were sim- 
oly expressive of faith ina few of the leading 

nd undisputed doctrines of the Gospel. 

«Confessions were, on the co ontrary, the re- 
cult of many an hazardous and laborious effort, 
at the dawn of reviving literature, to recover 
hese doctrines, and to separate them from the 
enormous Mass of erroneous and corrupted 
tenets, W prt the negligence or ignorance of 
some, and the artilices of avarice and ambition 
‘nothers, iad conduced to accumulate for a 
space of near a thousand years, under an im- 
plicit obedience to the arrogant pretensions 
ofan absolute and infallible authority in the 
Church of Rome.” 


Respecting the true scope and de- 
sien of the Confession comprised in 
the Articles of our Church, his Lord- 
ship says, it “will not, I conceive, be 
correctly apprehended in any other 
view, than that of one drawn up and 
adjusted wich an intention to compre- 
hend the assent of ail, rather than to 
exclude that of any, who concurred in 
he necessity of a reformation; to 
comprehend, not ¢ yi saheei.d by a pur- 
posed ambiguity of language and an 
equivocal use of terms, but upon the 
plain and only justifiable condition 
expressed in the royal injunctions of 
alater relen, that the nieaning of each 
Article be taken only i in the literal and 
crammatical sense.” 

the zbove is a proposition to which 
we can by no means without 
very considerabie éenitations and ca- 
t the period alluded to, 
were many persons, 
whe, while they maintained Arian, 
Socintan, or Pe clagian sentiinents, or 
cherished some other error equally 
ruaous, would have concurred in the 
veneral necessity of a relormation 
‘vom Popery, whose assent, neverthe- 
ess, the Compilers of the Articles 


Arree 
ss, § ec 


doubtless 


could not intend to comprehend, because 


they have actually excluded it. 
Having mentioned the boldness, the 


wiscom, and the liber rality of the Re- 
formers, in undertaking the formation 


ofa Confession, which, in the enume. 
arti- 
meet the approbation and 


cles, should 


engage the consent of the whole body 
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of the Reformed, within the limits of 
the kingdom; his Lordship thus pro- 
cceds : 


‘©The means to evcomplish this were evi- 
dently, after estsblishing as articles of faith 
those plain and prime truths, upon which the 
Gospel dispensation rests as upon its basis, and 
reprobating in a Clear and decisive tone those 
tenets which were obviously not consistent 
With these first principles, to select for consid- 
eration from the remaining mass so many 
subjects, as might appear, to the numerous 
advocates of a reformation so to be constituted, 
under any view important to the interests of 
true Religion. 

“‘It was natural to suppose, that a tempe- 
rate discussion of these topics would have a 
tendency, from mutual explanations and recip- 
rocal forbearance, to induce an approxima- 
tion of opinions, which would not admit of a 
closer union. And whilst the extreme posi- 
tions only of each were found to be irreconcile- 
able with those of the other, it become the 
dictate of piety and prudence in each to ac- 
quiesce in terms, which, if they did not fulfl 
the wishes of all, aforded vet no positive 
ground of objection to any. 

“Thus the concession required from indi- 
viduals was not that which gives up to others 
an opinion against conviction, a concession of 
tenets, of the truth et which the y were assur- 
ed: the concession was simply in appreciating 
the value and nperian ice of those tenets: 
more obviously, a forbearance shewn in not 
insisting upon those propositions as fundamen- 
tal points of doctrine, which did not appear to 
mn ‘Ms selves neeessarity such, and which to oth- 

rs might not appear to be in themselves just ; 
a 5 fees arance productive of the most desirable 
ends, mutual edification in procuring a general 
consent upon the more important topics, and 
mutual peace, in avoiding to excite unneces- 
sary diversities of opimion upon others less 
essential to true religion 


“To express the doctrines thus acreed 
upon in terms pointing to the scriptu ral au. 
thorities on which they rested, would certainly 
be t to meet the approbation of all parties, to 
w! hom it aflorded at once a statement and a 
proof. 

‘‘In some cases, moreover, it might be ex- 
pedient to adopt the langusge of Seripture, 
and even the exact Ictter, with a strict and 
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In order to illustrate these hvpothe- 
tic remarks, his Lordship 
examples of their sustness, the Sd, 9th, 
bith, and 17th Articles. 

In his Lordship’s obs 
the cleventh Article, h e entirely 
looks one of the 


which appears to us to be of 


s¢jects, as 
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rable rmportance. The Article 
of our being “justified by Faith ae 
Now, the exclusive 6 only”? 
cither escaped the notice of his Lord- 
ship. or did not appear to him to de- 
mand it. But, tous 1 appears to be 
one of the hinges, wupon which that 
question turns, which it was one of the 
objects of this Article to determine. 
And we confess that we do not see how 
it is possible to ascertain the applica. 
bility of the example drawn from this 
Article, to the principle which it was 
adduced to illustrate, unless we take 
Into the account, the force which 
word * on/y’’? has upen the proposition 
in which it occurs. 

In discussing the Article on Crigi- 
nal Sin his Lordship observes, that it 
differs from the Article on the same 
subject in the Confession of Augsburg; 
the latter miainta the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, and the penalty attach- 
ed to it, eternal death; while the for- 
mev (according to his Lordship’s view 
of it) is silent on this pc Int, and only 
asserts the corruption of nat — 
In pursuing the m9 sctof this Article, 
his } jordship panes to our 
ne the word de. } 
an actual | 
that “ we learn 
thority ef the ab 
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such considerations can apply to God, 
and therefore, keeping in view his inyj. 
olable justice, and unerring judgment, 
we cannot suppose any thine to altain 
or possess God’s wrath and damnation, 
which does not actually and justly de. 
SeCTUVC Vf. 

His Lordship justly applauds the cay. 
tion and moderation of our Church, jp 
the formation of the 17th Article, ang 
though we may not subscribe to the 
accuracy of ali his remarks, yet we must 
allow that he has wisely imitated that 
caution and moderation, in his discus. 
sion of It. 

We must now take our icave of this 
Sermon ; yct not before we have repeat. 
ed our commendation of the temper, 
with which it is written. And when 
we consider the extent of his Lordship’s 
plan, and moreover, that in the execu- 
tion of that plan, he was circumscribed 
within the narrow limits of a Sermon, 
we rather wondcr that he should have 
touched on so many important points, 
than that he should not upon all have 
sufiiciently guarded his words, or com- 
pleted his subject. 
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the Tce: 7 designed for the use 
savho have not time to use, 0 
money to purchase longer Fornis of Devotion, 
By Thomas T. Bippuneu, A M. Minis. 
ter of St. James’s Bristol. Second edition. 
Sold by Bulgin, Bristol ; Matthews, and 
Richardsoa ny London. Price 3d. or 20s s. per 
hundred. 


person 


Tne duty and expediency of an habitu- 
xercise of family devotion will rea- 

duly be acknowledged by those who con- 
sider the service of God, and an ad. 
vancement in holiness, as the proper 
business of every day, and of every per 
con: who, there fore, while they main- 
tain the celebration of domestic wor- 
ship in their own houses, will feel des!- 
rous to recommend the adoption of it 
among those, whose religious improve- 
ment they have a desire, rand an oppol- 
tunity of promoting. Such persons; 
aware of the c xpediency of furnishing 
the means, where they wish that the 
end should be accomplished, will pet 
ceive the Importance of supplying poo! 
familics with books of devotion, and ac- 
cordingly will be led to inquire, wha 
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manual of prayer is well suited to such 
, purpose. Among; the many publica- 
‘ions of a stmilar kind which may have 
appeared, we think that before us cal- 
cl ted for profitable use In poor fami- 
Nes; to whose capacities its phraseolo- 


vy Is judicious sly adapted. The prayers 
contained In it are likewise recom- 


sended to us, as they will be to our 


jiu dave 
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LITERARY AND PHILOS 
Ne. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Mr. Coxe has made considerable progress 
ahis History of the House of Austria, on which 
ali ject there appears to be no tolerable book 
in any langu age. 
A History of the Reign of his gaa Ma- 
iesty, by Dr. Bissett, is in the pres 
~ Mr. Maurice’s second part of the first yvo- 
lume of his Modern History of Hindoston will 
soon appear. 
Mr Fred. Accum has circulated proposals 
r publishing A Syste me of Theoretical and 
Practi “ Chemistry, calcu lated to teach experi- 
nentally the Theory and rractice gy the Sciences 
to be printed on paper made of straw on ly, 
id illustrated with engravings, in 1 vol. Svo. 
‘A new edition of the Works of Lord Bacon 
i 10 vols. 8vo, is in the press. 
Mr. John Geard, who has published one vol. 
i2me. of the Beauties of Henry, being a Selec- 
:of the most striking passages in the Exposi- 
f sion gree celebrated Commentator, containing 
f extracts from Genesis to Esther inclusive, pro- 
poses to publish a second volume, consisting 
ofextracts from Job to Malachi; anda third, 
containing those from the New Testament. 
Anew edition is in the press of the work 
entitled More Solitaric, being Issays 
cmarkable Names and Titles of Sesus Christ 
ant the Holy Spirit, with notes and corrections 
by the author. 
Ur Stanger is about to publish a work on 
Necessity and Means of suppressing Conta- 
nthe Metr opolis. 
Mr Leslie, translator of the Ornithology of 
Buifon and Montbeliard, has in the press a 
Work, ia which he controverts the opinions of 
a Hers chel, respecting the sun’s heat Which 
lave |; ately appeared in the Philosophical 
Trans acti ons. 
“s Denon’s 
a) ud Lower F 
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s long expected 7 Travels in Upper 
Egypt, in company with General 
Desaix’s division of the French army, has 
made its appearance, and is one of the most 
Magnificent works of modern times, A trans- 
dton has been undertaken, and the plates are 
to be reene rraved t oy some of the best E: Noi sh 


artists, Theo riginal work sells in London for 


Wenty- tivo pounds ; but it is suppo sed, that 
Ne quarto edition of this translation will be 
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readers, by the introduction into most 
of them of some portionof the Liturgy 
of our Church. 

To this cheap manual of devoul ion, we 
invite the attention of those, wio, jiving 
in country parishes, desire to supply 
the neighbouring cottagers with a help 
to the celebration of family worship. 
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Kisy 


OC. 
afforded for about ive guineas, and the octa- 
vo for about two. Mos tof the Ex yptr an an- 


which have arrived at thie British 
rtrayed and described in M, 


tiquities, 
Museum, are pol 
Denon’s work 

A. gentleman in Birmingham is 
invented anew BAROMET ER, Upon a very sims 
ple principle, but which, by certain combina- 
tions of wheel-machinery, points out the most 


ninute variation in the gravity of the atmos- 
pher 

Sir H.C. Enclefield has made some accu- 
rate experiments, which ave detailed in the 


? 


Journal of the Royal Institution, vol. 1. p. 202 
—208, in consequence of Dr He rschel? 5 inte- 
resting discovery of the sesaration of solar 
heat and light by the prism, 2, and which ap- 
pears to be a com; rete confirmation of the 
truth and accuracy of Dr. pebeerncrd asser- 
tions on the subject. In the experiments 
made in the month of June last, the sun’s 
rays raised the thermometer in the invisible 


ray to ninety-eight degrees, while in the visi- 
ble red it never rose above sinhtyemen de 
grees 

Count Joseph Truclhses, who-is said to 
yOssess the most valuable collection of pic- 
tures ofany individual in the world, bas cir- 
culated proposals for the establishment of s 
National Gallery of Paintings in London, bs 


removing his collection of pictures, now at 
Vienna, to our metropolis. He offers his col- 
lection for sale to mn) 030 subscribers of si» 


naan i = . Ver } n a 
guineas cach; two 2 eas on:y to be at pre- 
sent advanced. For ‘his subscription the right 
of perpetual proprietorship w ill be grantec l, 


and six or eight annual adm! SION tickets. 

The first cargo ofthe Egyptian Antiquities, 
taken from the French at i lexundeie. arrived 
afew davs since at hi British Museum. It 
consists of an immense stone-botn, said to be 
ten tons In weight, covered en the inside and 


outside with Ine: oglyphies: | of a massy stone 
coffin, inscribed also with hierog lyphics ; of a 


nendio 


we a ae ee po sn 14 re 
e@ious hand in svone, part of a statue, 


i »] 

} “ “on a6 } } iy - ° o< . a 
which must have been 150 fect in height; of 
two fine marble statues in Roman habits; 
and of a great variety of ancient Egyptian 
acenptures, highly curious, butt h defacec 
c,, mm thi: mae ‘ . 
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Want of room obliges us to defer 


e 7 py} . 

‘ (fe if ’ 7. sy type 
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PRA Ni con 
A correct and enlare 
of D’Anville, in 6 vols. 4to. wi ie 
atlas, contamig 62 charts, is in prepa: 
Paris, under the dire seit not M. M. Barb 
du Boceage anc 


kt Lae 


against the destruction cf corn by insects 

‘Lie Agricalt tral 
commended t 
preserving grain fr 
sects. Soak cl loths, mac 
wring them, and cover the heaps mf 
them: in two hours ¢ allt ev 
be found upon the cloth, whit b must t 
carelully g — up that none of the m: 
may esc ap e, and be immersed in wat 
destroy mem. A plant of henbane, placed i 
the middle of a heap of corn, dvi 
away; inthis c necessary to Ww 
and crush them as 
which they do in a very short time. 

he Central Commit te ‘e of the Vaccine Ino 
culation have lately pu iblished a very succinct 
account of their correspondence ; from which 
it appears, that there are unifurm accounts 
from ail parts of Trance in favour of the v 
cine, All the mecical men, who, during 
last year, seobiagensed this mode of inoculation, 
and who have ed the present 
of the smail-] pox, iia, that none have con- 
tracted it who ae received the vaccine ino- 
culation, they have lived among 
those with the small-pox. 

An experiment now Making’ at Paris on 
the method empl E 
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iyed in Egypt of white-wash- 
ing walls. ‘Phe process consists in the addi- 
tion of a few handfuls of marme salt to a quin- 
tal of lime, mixed for use. It is cheap, and 
iiss the peculiar property of killing insects 
and of destroving 
trate walls 
ntal, Minister 
dressed a report to the Consuls on the rewar 
given by the British Parhament r J. C. 
Smith, for his discovery of the efficacy of fel C Nie 
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The Court 
send out tivo le 
ries in ear interior of are now 

t Paris, but are to visit Ene the pur. 
pos 3C >of pur chasing ni: athem atical and astrand 

instruments They wish also, previous 
ir departure, to have an opportunity of 
with the African Society, and of 
Park, who is so eminentiy qualifi. 
ed to give them information, which will en: 
bie them to prosecute their researches w ‘th 
more pro babill tv of success. 
RUSS! A. 
The Emperor has ordered, that to each 
tussian Gazette, in future, a Supplement 
shall be added, entirely devoted to the most 
ant discoveries and inventions in arts, 
commerce, and agriculture. ‘this supple. 
ment is to be cdited by the Members of the 
Academy of Sciences, who are enjoined to 
previously 


cheer 


mic sal 
to the 
conferring 
seeing Mr 


impor 


present it to his Majesty to its be- 
ing printed. 
AMERICA 
Last winter a great body « 
> themselves to Congress, at Washing 
under the command of one of their war 
Little Pigeon. The president and go- 
rit caused plou: ghs and other imple- 
ulture and various arts to be 
The president, at the same 
that the Great Spirit 
2ned whites a present, 
eans of destroying the 
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hi occasioned 
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of the wou in their 
more civilized neighbours, that all the warti- 
ors tmmediately caused the vnc’ to be ino- 
culated, and they carried wiih them vaccine 
inatter for their pant men. Soon after, fil: 
teen other chie’s came to be inoculated with 
ihe vaccine: this operation was performec 
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LIST OF NEW 


SERMONS. 

A-w Estimate of the Peace; a Discourse 
jelivered at Newbury, June 1, 1802. By J. 
Bicheno, M. A. 

Reflections and Exhortations, adapted to 
ihe State of the Times; a Sermon, preached 
tothe Unitarian Congregation, at Hackney, 
June 1, 1802. by Thomas Belsham. 

A Sermon, preached at the Mecting House 
of the Protestant Dissenters in Sidmout h, De- 
voushire, on Tuesday, June 1, 1802. By ind. 
mund Buteher. 

The Prespect of future Universal Peace 
ra sidered j in a Sermon, preached in the 
pantist Chapel, in ‘Paunton, in the County of 
Sumerset, Jane 1, 1802. By Joseph Toul- 
ma, D D 

Sey Mons, 
tyet Bvo 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 


by the late Rev, I. Hobbes, A. M. 


Qisccse of Oxford. By John Lord &:shop of 
the: Diocese, at his primary Visitation, in 
Tur > Jmli? 

' Tie Certainty of the Resurrection, argued 


the Nature of Ch wist’s Medtatorial 
Kinsdum; a Sermon, preached before an 
Ass ciation of Ministers, and published at 
their request. By E, Wilhams, D.D. 8vo. 
and L2mo., 

_ Early Piety recommended, in a Discourse 

ddressed to the Schools for Religious In- 
enactinti, at St. Jolin’s Chapel, Bedio: “dl Kow, 
May 1, 1892. By R. Cecil, A. M. 18mo. 

A Sermon, preached inthe Chapel of the 
Londen Hospital. By R. Watson, Lord Bi- 
shop of Landaff, 4to 

The Christian Triumphant; or, Victory 
rocleimed in Death; a Sermen on tie Death 

K. Basket, Colchester. By J. Anderson, 
..D M 12mo. 

A Sermon before the University of Oxford. 
byG.S Faber, M. A. F.L.C &vo. 

‘Sin Overtaken: a Sermon, at the particu. 
lar request of J Dormer, executed at Read- 
inxs By the Rev. W. B. Williams, B.A. 
thid edition 8vo. 

A Sermon, preached at St. George’s, Han. 
over square, on the Day of Gener al Vhanks- 
giving. By H. Reginald, Lord Bishop of Ex- 
eter. 

Revelation indispensable to 1] 
preached in the Chapel of Trinity C 
Dublin. By the Bishop of Kiilalse, 

instability of Worldly Power, &c.: a 
Thanksgiving Sermon. By T. Hurlwall, M. A. 


Mora al; ity > 


ire 
Coll ere, 


THEOLOGY. 

The Family Bible, with orginal Notes, 
ponent Observation, and copious marginal 
References. By T. Scott, Rector of Asten 
Sand ford, and Chaplain to the Lock Hospital, 
ist vol. 

Watv’s Works, complete, in 7 vols. Svo. 

Kemarks on the Controversy between the 
Christ. Observ. No. §. 


List of New Publications. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


with an 
Theory. 


taining’ the 
Branches of Prof 
tomy, Chemistry, 
Wisbitt, Mi. D. 4 vols. 12mo. 




















































Arminians and Calvinists in the Church of 
Englund, in a second letter to the Rey. J. 
Overton. By E. Pearson, B. D 

A Further Consideration of the Arguments 
of the Sabbatarians, and the Accounts balanc- 
ed, in Seven Letters; being a Reply tu the 
Remark of Mrs. Ann Alsop, and those of her 
two Fmends. By J. Edmunds, 12mo. 

The Gospel its own Witness. By A. Ful- 
ler, 12mo. third edition. 

Seceod Literature ; or, Remarks upon the 
Kook of Genesis, collected and arranged to 
promote the Knowledge, and evince the Ex- 
cellences of the Holy Scriptures. By J. 
Franks, A. M. Svo. 

Evidences of Miracles; or an Exhibition of 
the Testimony by which we are informed that 
Miracles were wrought, or an Attestation of 
Christianity. 12mo. 

The Churchman’s Memorial, No. I. 

‘he Calvinistic and Socinian Systems com. 
pared, with an Appendix, new edition. 8vo. 

Circular Letter from the Ministers and 
Messengers of the Baptist Churches in North- 
ampt wale, on the Practical Uses of Bap- 
usm. 8vo 

Worlds displayed, 
Persons, 


for the benefit of Young 


MISCELLANTES. 

Transactions of the Royal irish Academy, 
Vol. IV. 4to. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philesophical 
Socicty of Manchester, second part of Vol. V. 

An Introduction to the Study of Chemistry, 
Appendix, containing the Modern 
By R. Stach, D D.F.7.C.D 


Epitome of Geography, in three Parts, ar- 
} > i g ? 3 


ranged after a new Manner, and enlivened by 
References to Ancient and Modern History, 
By John Evans, A. M. 12mo 


The History of Rome, from the Founda- 


tien of the City tll the Termination of the 
Fastern Empire. 
12mo. 


By W. Mavor, LL. D. 3 vols. 


Dr. Cullen’s First Series of the Practice of 


Physic, a new edition, with Supplementary 
Notes, FA ie Modern Improvements 
and aN 


fosologv 3v P. Reid, 2 vols. 8vo., 

The Edi nburch School of Medicine, con- 
Preliminary or Fundamental 
ess'onal Education, viz. Ana- 
and Botany. By William 


Vol. 1. and II Anatomy. 

Vol. Hl Chemistry. 

V o} v. Bo a1} ) 

A Treatise on Brown’s System of Medi- 


cine. 


Lectures on Comparative Anatomy. By G. 


Couvier, Vol. I. 


The Taboo of the Human Body, Vol. Hf. 


containing the Nervous System, with plates ; 
Part I. the Anatomy of the Brain, anc Dese rip- 
tion of the Course of the Nerves. Svo. 
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Facts decisive in favour of the Cow Pox. 
By R. J. Thornton, M.D. 

Medical and Physical Journal, conducted 
by Drs. Bradicy, Batty, and Noeliden, Vol. 
VIL. 

Practical Observations on the Inoculation 
of Cow Pox. By James Bryce, Surgeon, Ed- 
inburgh. 

Practical Information on the malignant Scar- 
jet Fever and Soar Throat, in which anew 
Mode of Treatment is freely communicated. 
By KE. Peart, MD. 

Maxims and Moral Refiections. 
Duke de la Rocheioucault. 12mo. 

Iocke on Education, very small pocket edi- 
tion. 

Cary’s New Itinerary, with a Map, a new 
edition. Crown 8vo. 

Cary’s Actual Survey of the Sireets of Lon- 
don, with a Map. 

Supp lement Lf. to the General Synopsis of 
Birds. With Index Ornithologicus By John 
Latham, F. R.S. with twenty-four coloured 
plates. 4to. 

Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory of the 
Earth. By J. Playfair, F. Rk. S. 
Mathematics, Edinburgh, Svo. 

A Letter, addressed to the Hon. Charles 
James Fox, in consequence of his Speech in 
the House of Commons on the Character of 


By the 


RELIGIOUS 


OTAHEITE. 
(LETTERS from the Missionaries 1n this 
is}and, dated July, 1801, have been pub- 
lished, giving an account of the state of 
the Mission. Aithough the natives in 
rencral are said to appear familiar, and 
free from jealousy, yet it is not stated, 
that any progress has been made in their 
instruction. The Missionaries them- 
selves are not yet masters of the lan- 
wuage, and cannot, upon all occasions, 
make themselves well understood.—- 
Every Missionary had “ employed val 
self as he juc deed it to be his path of 
duty;°’ but, it is added, “we have 
brought ourselves under some degree 
of subordination, which, if attended to, 
with the blessing of God, may be much 
for our peace, happiness, and usetul- 
ness”? Several expressions indicate, 
that there had been a want of harmony 
among them; but “ we are at this time,” 
they say, “ happily cemented, and trust 
shall be more so.” The island is re- 
presented as generally fruitful, and ca- 
pable of producing any articles of tro- 
pical preduce; but the progress made 
hy the Missionaries in cultivation 1s 
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Professor of 


[ Aug, 


the late Most Noble Francis Duke of Bedford. 

Considerations on the Necessity and Expe. 

diency of supporting the Dignity of the Crown 
and Royal Family in the same Devzree of 
Splendour as heretofore. 

Considerations on the Definitive Treaty of 
Peace. By W. Belsham. 

Review of Public Affairs, Since the Com. 
meucement of the present Century. 

— of the Public Journals for 1801, Vor. 
V.12mo. 

Campaign between the &rench Army of the 
East, and the British and Turkish Forces } in 
Egypt By General Reynier 8vo 

An Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of 
Emigration from the Highlands and Wester, 
Islands of Scotland, with Observations oy the 
Means to be employed tor prevent ing it By 
Alexander Irvine 

Londinum Kedivivum; or, an Ancient and 
Modern Description of London. By J. P. Mal. 
colm. 4to 

Journ:l of Fred. Horneman’s Travels from 
Cairo to Mourzouck, in Africa, in the Year: 
1797-8. 4to 

Journey through North Britain, c containing 
Remarks on Scoitish L sandscape, Observations 
on Rural Giconomy, &e with Biographical 
Sketches, &c. By A. Campbell, with 44 En- 
gravings, 2 vols. Ato, 
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said, from various Causes, to have 5een 
very small. Vheclimate must be healthy, 
none of the Missionaries, one aged 
woman excepted, being afilicted with 
sickness. 

A few of the natives have learnt 
something of the use of the saw, and 
other tools, and one has wrought as a 
blacksmith; but every attempt to in- 
struct them in oaew has proved abor- 
tive. One little girl is said to be now 
learning to read. 

The following passage we transcribe, 
as deserving the notice of our readers. 
«Phe same spirit which, for some years 
past, has been prevailing over Europe, 
bas made its entrance into these seas, 
and caused much commotion,and threat- 
ens more among the Society Islands— 
the destruction “of all government and 
subordination. The Alsannahowne, 0 
common people, are rising up against 
their chiefs, and overturning all autho- 
rity. “he commonalty of Otaheite are 
equally disaffected with their present 
form of government, as Huaheine, Ulie- 
tezea (or more properly Oryataa) &c- 
and are watching a fayourable oppo" 
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cunity of shaking off their allegiance, 
and ievelling all distinctions of chiefs 
among them. The Porpoise arrived at 
a very critical period; for, as we have 
ince been informed, had her arrival 
been one week later, it would have been 
jJecided, whether there should have 
been one king, or every man a king.” 

Under all these circumstances, an ad- 
dition of twenty or thirty Missionaries, 
chiefly uiarried persons, is recommenc- 
ed. 

MISSION OF ‘THE UNITED BRETHREN. 
From the last periodical account of 
chese Missions, we shall collect a few 
oaruculars for the gratification of our 


seaders. 


Tie Vlission among the free negroes at 
BAMBEY, In Suriwam, seems to have 
proceeded without any material change 
jor some years; the congregation con- 
sisted of from forty to fifty converted 
negroes, Who, “ we Can say with truth,” 
observe the Missionaries, * continue to 
crow in the grace and knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, and in self-knowledge.” 
The Missionaries appear to be unwea- 
viedly occupied, either in attending to 
the instruction of their people, in la- 
bouring to add to the number of their 
converts, or in providing for their own 
confortable subsistence. The follow- 
ing extract affords some idea of the 
dangers which they have to encounter 
in the Jast-mentioned occupation 

“In April most of our negroes ais- 
persed into their plantations, but came, 
however, now and then to church. And 
we also were employed, during that 
lime, in gathering in the fruits of the 
earth. First we reaped our Indian corn, 
then coffee, which this year was un- 
commonly plentiful, afterwards tonka- 
beans, and Juastly rice. Of all these em- 
ployments, the gathering of tonka-beans 
isthe most treublesome, and attended 
with some danger; for it must be done 
in the midst of thick woods, where, in 
the long rainy season, it is very easy to 
contract disorders from the moisture 
snd impure vapours. Besides, the most 
constant care is requisite to avold being 
wounded by serpents and scorpions: 
on account of the former, it Is not easy 
9 walk many steps without a sword or 
langer. These serpents, some of which 
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are mortally venomous, are often so 
concealed, that in gathering the fruits 
of the earth, we are near luying hold of 
them with our hands; and are glad to 
discover them in time to avoid touch- 
ing them. In the course of the present 
harvest we killed eight serpents of va- 
rious kinds.” 

A number of hymns have been writ- 
ten in the language of Surinam, and 
the four Gospcls are translated into it. 


Lhe AMlissions to the Indiansin Nortw 
AMERICA were in a prosperous state 
when the last accounts came away.— 
The congregation at “airfield,in Upper 
Canada, consisted of 118 persons; at 
Goshen, on the river Muskingum, of 71. 
In the accounts from the last-mentioned 
place it is remarked, that the state of 
the congregation had given much sa- 
tisfaction to the Missionaries; that the 
love and Christian simplicity which 
prevailed among them had been muck 
noticed by visitors: and that their cha- 
racter was such as to prove the reality 
of their conversion. “ Their simplicity 
and uprightness,”’ it is added in another 
place, “is peculiarly interesting and 
engaging. At Church their attention 
and devotion edifices and surprises, and 
it does one’s heart good to perceive 
with what eagerness they hear of our 
Saviour and his doctrines.” 


A new Mission was on the point of 
being established, in consequence of 
an invitation from the Chiefs of the De- 
lasvare nation, on the TWoapiitkamikunk, 
an eastern branch of the River HWadash. 
The chiefs, after stating that they them- 
selves, their men, women, and children, 
all rejoiced in the brethren’s acceptance 
of the invitation, engaged “that no 
rum-trader er drunken people should 
trouble them, and no good people be 
prevented from going to them; that 
they migbt bring their teachers, and no 
ene should be hindered from hearing 
the word of God taught by them.” 


A new Mission has also been set on 
foot among the Cherokees, It is as yet 
in its infancy, the Missionaries having 
only reached the place fixed for their 
residence in April, 1801. ‘They state 
the language tobe extremely difficult, 
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and perplexed by a great number of 
dialects, but that they are taking all 
possible pains to learn it. 

(To be continued.) 


SOCIETY FOR MISSIONS TO AFRICA AND 
THE EAST. 

The following is the substance of the 
Report of the Committee, delivered at 
the Annual Meeting, on the 8th June, 
i802. 

The Committee indulged the hope, that in 
conseqnence of applications to clergymen, in 
almost every part of the kingdom, several per- 
sons, in whose piety, zeal, and prudence, they 
mig?t confide, would, ere this period, have 
ofizred themselves to labour among'st the hea- 
then. Their hope has, however, been disap- 
pointed For this disappointment they account, 
by considering that Africa, to which the at- 
tention of the Committee has been primarily, 
though not exclusively directed, 1s reputed to 
be unhealthy in its climate and wholly rade 
and barbarous in its manners* ‘The colony 
of Sierra Leone itself, the centre from whence 
a Missionary’s labours would flow, and the 
asylum to which he would look for refuge, 
was for some time distracted by internal com- 
motion, has been lately assaulted by the na- 
tives, and, though now secured against similar 
dangers has had to struggle for its existence, 

In Africa also, the preaching of the Gospel 
has been in a great measure untried, and con- 
sequently the difficuliies and dangers attend- 
ing it are uncertain 

The languages spoken in that country have 
been unknown, nor has any help for acquiring 
them been hitherto afforded. 

The influence of these discouraging circum- 
stances could not but be increased by the dif- 
ferent state of society in this country. The 
security and tranquillity in which its inhabi- 
tants dwell, the prosperity with which it is 
blessed, the friendly intercourse which unites 
the different ranks of the community, the esti- 
mation in which a good man is held, and the 
extensive sphere generally allowed for his la- 
bours, not only form a strong bond of attach- 
ment to his native soil, but tend to nourish a 
softness of mind, and to produce an indisnosi- 
tion for encountering the hardships to which a 
residence in Africa might be subject. 

In confirmation of this it is remarked, that 
the Sierra Leone company has been for five 
years inquiring in vain, fora pious minister of 
the Established Church to be Chaplain to that 
colony, though the salary would be liberal, and 
the situation far more comfortable than could 
be in any case expected among uncivilized 
heathens. 

The Committee not obtaining Missionaries 
in Engiand, extended their inquiries to Ger- 
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many. They have thus followed the steps of 
the Society for promoting Christian Know. 
ledge, whose Missionaries to India have been 
principally procured from foreign countries, 
With this view they entered into a correspon. 
dence with some foreign ministers, who haye 
vith much readiness and zeal instituted ip. 
quines concerning the probability of obtaining 
from abroad proper persons to be missionaries 
or catechists. 

From them they have learned, that the num. 
ber of pious and able ministers in Germany, 
who have studied regularly at an university, 
but have not yet becn preferred to livings, js 
very small. such characters being much re. 
spected, are soon preferred. Endeavours will, 
however, be used to find out such, as may be 
willing to offer their services to this Society, 
From them they have also received information 
of an institution at Berlin, by means of which 
it is probable the wants of the Society may 
hereafter be more readily supplied. 

This institution,which the Committee hope, 
through the blessing of God, may furnish them 
with labourers properly qualified for the great 
work which it is their desire to promote, took 
its rise from the benevolence of Baron Van 
Shirnding, of Dobreluk, in Saxony, who has 
been much distinguished by his zeal to diffuse 
the knowledge of Christianity among the hea. 
then; and itis new supported by the volunta- 
rv contributions of well disposed persons. Its 
object is to educate pious young persons who 
devote themselves to missionary labours, in the 
knowledge of those languages and sciences 
which may be principally requisite in their 
future destination. Several ministers of ac- 
knowledged piety and worth, visit and superin- 
tend this seminary, which is placed immedi- 
ately under the care of the Rev. Mr. Jznicke, 
of Berlin. Six students are at present engzged 
in the course of education, and several more 
would have been added to the number, had 
not the very slender finances of the institution 
iimited its exertions. 

But while the Committee have been exerting 
themselves to procure proper missionaries, 
they have been facilitating the labours of Mis- 
sionaries, by printing parts of the Scriptures, 
and useful tracts, in the language of the coun- 
tries to which they may be sent, in order that 
the press may furnish its powerful aid in the 
cause of truth. 

They here report with much satisfaction, 
that through the diligent labours of the Reve- 
rend Mr Brunton, who had been employed by 
the Society, for that purpose, the following 
works are already printed. 

1. Two hundred copies of a Grammar and 
Vocabulary of the Susoo Language, with a 
Preface. 

2..One thousand copies of a Spelling Book 
for the instruction of the Susoos, with a trans- 
lation of the Church Catechism. 


2 oo . . . . ° . n 
I n the Appendix are remarés concerning Sierra Leone and its neighbourhood, which we shall 
insert in a future Number. 
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3 Five hundred copies of an easy first Cate- 
chism in Susoo and Engtish. 

4. Five hundred copies of a Second Cate- 
cuisin. 

* Five hundred copies of a Third Cate- 
chism, being an Historical Catechism. 

6. Fisc handred copies of Three Dialogues : 
he fist uvended to point out the advantage 
f{ Leners, the second to expose the absurdi- 
‘es of the religious notions of the Susoos, and 
eo third to draw a comparison between the 
Religion of Mohammed and that of Christ; to 
which is added an Appendix, containing in- 
formation concerning the countries near Sierra 
peone, Which would be useful to missicna- 
rics. 

> One thousand copies of Christian Instruc- 
‘ions for the Susoos, being an Abridgment of 
the Scripture History and Doctrine. 

The Committee rejoice that a foundation 
hes thus been laid for the civilization and fu- 
cure improvement of Africa in knowledge and 
religion. Never before has any book been 
written, much less printed, in the native lan- 
guares of the western parts of Africa. Yet 
surely itis much more easy effectually to intro- 
duce knowledge amongst the natives through 
the medium of their own language, which they 
allunderstand perfectly, than through a foreign 
one, which very few can acguire, and those in 
avery imperfect degree. The facility with 
which a Missionary may now attain the know- 
ledge of Susoo, is obvious. One of the Com- 
mittee, without previous warning, read to some 
of the Susoo boys, educated in the African 
Academy at Clapham, a sentence in one of the 
tracts as soon as published. They smiled; 
and being asked the reason, replied, ‘ because 
he was speaking Susoo;” and, notwithstanding 
the defectiveness of pronunciation, it appeared 
that he was readily understood. Several of 
these boys have since been instructed to 
real these books, which they do with much 
1uency. 

When the Committee reflect upon the vast 
extent of country through which Susoo is un- 
derstood, (Mr. Parke having met with a nation 
speaking it upwards ef a thousand miles from 
Sierra Leone,) they cannot but hope that a 
very extensive diffusion of knowledge and 
ith may one day be the result of their la- 
bours, 

They have only to add on this head, that 
they have engaged some gentlemen in the 
Company’s service at Sierra Leone to act with 
them as a corresponding committee, through 
whose kind exertions proper persons may be 
employed in teaching natives of the Susoo 
country to read the tracts, who, in their turn, 
nay become instructers of others. 

In their last Annual Report, the Committee 
published an Abstract of the Memoir of the 
‘everend Mr. Moseley, concerning the pro- 
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priety of printing part of the Scriptures in the 
Chinese language. They announced, though 
with much diffidence, a design of directing 
their attention to the important object propos- 
ed by him. They accordingly held several 
conferences with Mr. Moseley on the subject. 
But they are happy to add, that the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge has since 
expressed a cisposition to undertake the same 
work, They have, therefore, rcsigned it into 
their hands, being confident that it may by 
them be more completely carried into execu- 
tion. 

The Committee have turned their attention 
to another Asiatic language, the Persian, into 
which the Scriptures may be translatec with 
much more facility than into the Chinese. 

The court of Delhy, after the establishment 
of the Mogul authority, having adopted the 
use of the Persian language in its ordinances, 
mandates, courts of justice, and correspon- 
dence, that language has come into very exten- 
sive use, and is now so general, that every 
servant of the Company considers the Know- 
ledge of it as a necessary qualification for 
the performance of those duties, which he may 
be eventually called upon to discharge 

It is not however intended, by this statement, 
to insinuate that it supersedes the use of the 
other languages there known,* or that it even 
can, in all cases, be a substitute for them: it 
may however be fairly asserted, that the use 
of it extends to millions, and that by its me- 
dium the knowledge of the Word of Life may 
be most widely diffused through that coun- 
try. 

Many books of history and poetry, and many 
works of entertainment, have been published 
in Persian. It is a polished and elegant lan- 
guage, and is recommended by the genius 
of the authors who have written in it, the 
beauties of their compositions, and the instruc- 
tion and amusement which their works afford. 
But on this account it becomes a point of in- 
dispensable importance that the version of the 
Scriptures in Persian should, in order to insure 
attention, be pure and elegant. ‘The transla. 
tions hitherto made are, in these respects, 
entirely deficient. 

On this account the late William Chambers, 
Esq. of Calcutta, who was esteemed one of the 
first Persian scholars in thai settlement, was 
induced to undertake a new translation from 
the original Greek. Every expression admit- 
ted init was weighed with scrupulous accura- 
cy, compared with the usage of the best wri- 
ters, and examined by learned natives. His 
zeal, assiduity, piety, and general learning, 
most eminently qualified bim for the task 
which he had undertaken. But it pleased God 
to remove him from this life, when he fiad only 
finished about twenty chapters of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. The Committee have it in 
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* It will be a gratification to the Society to Iearn, that a translation of the New Testament 
has been lately executed in Bengallee, the vernacular language of the province of Bengal, by 
the Reverend Mr. Cary, a Missionary, who was appointed Professor of that language in the 


collere lately instituted at Caleutta. 
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contemplation to obtain the completion of the 
remainder of that Gospel in the most able 
manner they-can, and to print it; and should 
they find the means of properly executing 
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this design, they may be emboldened to ey. 
tend the version to other parts of the sacred 
Writings.* 





*“ The Committee having annexed to their last Report, the proposals of the Reverend My. 
1 OF he to print a new edition of the Holy Scriptures in Arabic, think it proper here to state, 
that Mr. Carlyle has returned from Constantinople, and they understand will now proceed 


with his work as speed! ly as possible. 
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FRANCE. 
Tue recent changes in the political constitu- 
tion of France again cali our attention. We 
stated in the Christian Observer of a former 
month, the probability of Bonanarte’s being 
made Consul for life by the gene eral suflra; pes 
of the people. 
But this is not all. He has received, thong 
not from tie people, the privilege of naming his 3 
successor; but in exercising it le is exposed 


to difficulties arising from the very nature of 


zhe power confided to him, difficulties which 
may not improbably again involve the French 
nation in civil commotion, and which remark - 
ably shew the advantage of a monarchy which 
is hereditary over one “which is elective. 
Bonaparte appears to have gained an acces- 
sion of power in various other respects. We 
clo not presume exactly to appreciate the 
probable effect of these changes. Two points 
re clear, the one, that nineteen-twenticths 
of that French nation, to every one of whom, 
according to the rights of man, the power ef 
<leciding “all constitutional questions essential- 
ly belongs, are incapable of understanding the 
successive alterations of the present complex 
system ; the other clear point ts, that the 
Erench Republic, into which some fattered 
themseives that Bonaparte was about to infuse 
2 greater portion of liberiv, is departing more 
and mere, not only from the spirit but also from 
the forms of a free constitution. It is indeed 
vnatural that, at least for a time, this conse- 
#uence sheuld foliow the late wild excesses on 
the side of Cemocracy, for in proportion as the 
vibration has been excessive and mischievous 
on the one side, it is likely also to be violent 
on the other, Too much liberty leads to licen- 
ciousness ; licentiousness produces public as 
~vellas private calamity; calamity brings lber- 
ty into disrepute ; and the necessity of apply- 
ne some remedy to uic new evils justries a 
system of more than ordinary restraint. _ thts 
arbitrary power establishes itself. After a 
time, however, the mischiefs of despotism are 
telt, and its deformity excites abhorrence ; and 
at some period, wren the monarch, having 
presumed too mucli on the plenitude of his au- 
thority, has involved himself in difficulties, 
either his throne is overturned by a popular 
cénvulsion, and the state is at the mercy of 
a storm; or he yields up to the people a por- 
tion of his power in return for services which 
he solicits from them ; and thus some degree 
of popular weight is again admitted into the 
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constitution. The struggic on each side is ge 
nerally for power rather than for liberty op 
public advantage, though the contention may 
sometimes terminate in general good. It js 
only when neither party is complete ly victor. 
ous, or when the victors find it necessary to 
conciliate the good will of the more moderate 
part of their adversaries (as was the case in our 
revoluticn of 1688) that a constitution settles 
itself in that happy medium in which the true 
secret of a good form of gevernment consists, 
For man is too corrupt, and too full of violent 
and selfish passions, voluntarily to make sacri. 
jices to public duty; and the mass of the neo. 
ple, when they begin to taste of power, are as 

eager as an aristocracy or any single ruler to 
claim for themselves an inordinate share of it. 
In this respect every individual among the Ro. 
man populace was a2 Cesar, and every repub. 
lican who formed the mob of Paris was a 
Grand Consul anda King. 

The following facts, taken from French 
history, will illustrate some of the preceding 
observations. 

When Lewis XIV. diced, his successor, Lew- 
is XV. being a minor, a Council of Regency 
was appointed under the Duke of Orleans, 
who however enjoyed no pre-eminence over 
the other counsellors, except that he hada 
casting vote. The Duke was dissatisfied with 
this partition of authority, and he gained from 
the Parliament of Paris a recognition of the 
right he claimed to be sole regent, in return 
for which concession he admitted the right af 
the then Parliament to exercise a discretion in 
registering the royal edicts. 

Thus the ambition of the Regent led to a 
important limitation of the prerogative. 

To the rights claimed by the Parliament of 
Paris (a bedy nevertheless neither chosen by 
the people nor responsible to them) may be 
traced in some degree the late revolution. 
The opposition which they gave to the acts of 
Lewis XVI. — him to make his appeal 

to the Notables: he found these so intracts- 

ble and so inal disposed to enlarge the pow- 
ers of their own body, that he next resorted to 

he three Estates of the nation. Each of these 
eee Estates was bent on the establishment 
of its own separate authority, but the Tiers- 
etat being backed by the people at large, °! 
whom they were the more immediate repre 
sentatives, resolved to unite in one chamber 
the three orders of the state, and voted this 
chamber, in which they saw that they show! 
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have an irresistible preponderance, to be a na- 
sional assembly, from which every power must 
enanaie. The succeeding assembly pushed 
+o a still greater length their monopoly of the 
eublic authority, and through the ambition 
ind violence of certain individuals, who had 
yecome intoxicated with power, the king was 
at length dethroned, and no less unjustly than 
cruelly brought to the scaffold. 

Factions struggling with each other for pre- 
eminence were then formed in the bosom of 
the assembly itself, where the mingrity by its 
guperior violence soon overawed the majority, 
and transported a large portion of its oppo- 
nents to a distant climate. It now necessarily 
followed that he whe could gain the soldiery 
became the head of the republicans, and 
thus by a most natural train of causes ind cf- 
fects a military government was established. 

Happy had it been for France, ifin any part 
of this calamitous course the voice of wisdom 
and moderation could have prevailed ; but this 
was jittle to beexpected. Christianity indeed 
was well qualified, by the mildness of her pre- 
eepts,and by the humbling nature of her doc- 
trines,to diffuse aright spirit. Buttrue Christi- 
anity was litle known. A religion of forms and 
ceremonies, and pomp and parade, in which the 
truth and spirituality of the Gospel had been 
buried under a mass of absurdities and super- 
stitions, had triumphed for ages. ‘The philo- 
sophers despised it, and attacking it with suc- 
cess, drew to their side numbers of the higher 
orders, who were in general vain and licen- 
tious in the greatest degree, while those of 
the lowest class were ignorant and supersti- 
‘ious ~=‘T'o the infidelity, immorality, and self- 
conceit of the higher and middling ranks, and 
to the debased condition of the lower, may be 
ascribed in a great measure the evils which 
they have each of them endured. ‘The com- 
mon course of Divine Providence which is 
wont to scourge both nations and individuals, 
by subjecting them to the natural consequen- 
ces of their own vices, has been signally ex- 
emplified in the recent history of France. 

We sincerely hope that better days may 
still be in store for the French nation, and 
that as she is our rival in arts, in manufactures, 
and in power, so she may one day rival us in 
afree and well poised constitution. We haye 
ourselves experienced, though in a compara- 
tively small degree, the different extremes 
through which France has lately passed and 
isnow passing. The appointment of an impo. 
tent successor to the able man, who, under 
the name of Protector, held despotic sway 
among us, led to the re-establishment of mo- 
harchy in Great Britain; and the day may 
possibly arrive when our continental neigh- 
bours, chastised by their own folly and vice, 
and profiting by a review of the past, may qui- 
etly settle under a form of government, which 
may give them prosperity at home, and the 
€steem and confidence of their neighbours, In 
the mean time the duty of submission be- 
comes them. Let the French Jacobins, the 
Party the most ripe for insurrection, remem- 
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ber that they do but “ eat the fruit of their 
own ways,” and that they are only * fliled 
with their own devices.” ‘Their violence can 
answer no other purpose than that of bringing 
down ruin on themselves, and augmenting the 
misery of their country. 

Political liberty is no doubt a great bles- 
sing, but a man may serve God under any 
form of government. He may bea Christian 
even though he should Limself be one * of Cz- 
sar’s household.” Great indeedis the duty of 
thankfulness, and most clear the obligation 
to obedience in our favoured island, but in all 
countries a quiet and peaccable spirit will be 
the characteristic of the true Christian. 


When the registers of votes on the election 
of the First Consul for life were examined, it 
appeared that 3,577,229 citizens had given 
their suffrages, of whom 56,568,885 voted in 
favour of the measure. ‘lhe Senate accord- 
ingly decreed that Napoleon Bonaparte shall 
be First Consul for life. In presenting the de- 
cree to Bonaparte, Barthelemi addressed him 
as President of the Senate, in a speech re- 
plete with expressions of admiration and gra- 
titude—“ The nation, by this solemn act of 
gratitude, confides to the First Consul the 
task of consolidating its institutions”—* He is 
the pacificator of nations, and the restorer of 
France ; his name alone is a tower of strength” 
—‘* His powerful genius will support and pre 
serve all. He exists only for the prosperity and 
happiness of the French people.” The Con- 
sul returned the following answer. 

** SENATORS, 

“ The life of a citizen belongs to his coun- 
try. The French people desire that the whole 
of mine be entirely devoted to them—lI obey. 

“In giving me a new pledge, a permanent 
pledge of their confidence, they impose upon 
me the duty of establishing their laws on 
prospective institutions. 

“By my efforts, by vour concurrence, Citi- 
zens Senators, by the concurrence of all the 
authorities, by the confidence and will ef this 
immense people, the liberty, the equality, and 
prosperity of France, are placed bevond the ca- 
prices of fortune and the uncertainty of futurity, 
The best of nations shall be the most happy, as 
it is the most worthy to be so, and its happi- 
ness shall contribute to that of all Europe. 

“ Satisfied that I am called, bv the order of 
Him from whom every thing flows, to bring 
back to the earth justice, order, and equality, 
I shall hear my last hour strike without regret, 
and without inquietude about the opinion of 
future generations. 

‘‘Senators, receive my thanks on this so 
solemnoccasion. The Senate has desired that 
which the French people has willed, and has 
thus united itself more closely with every 
thing that concerns the welfare of the country. 
It is grateful indeed to me, to hear the cer- 
tainty of this, in the words of so distinguished 
a President.” 

On the following day (Aug. 4.) the project 
ofa Senatus Consultum for organizing the con- 
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stitution was presented to the Senate and 
adopted the same sitting. The professed de- 
sign of this Senatus Consultum is mercly to give 
a more efficient organization to the existing 
code, but under this pretence it see:ns to have 
completely changed the nature and provisions 
of the Constitution. It gives to the First Con- 
sul the right to name his successor: the Sen- 
ate have aright twice to refuse lis nomination, 
but the third time it must be accepted. It 
confers upon him also such privileges with re- 
spect to the appointment of Senators, as se- 
cures to him the xbsolute control of their 
decisons. This will appear an exceedingly 
important object, when the extensive powers 
committed to the Senate ave considered ‘The 
Senate is permanent and is empowered to re- 
rulate the constitution of the Colomes, and 
every thing not previded for by the constitu- 
tion, and which may be necessary to its opera- 
tion; and to explain those articles of the con- 
stitution which admit of different interpreta- 
tions: it may suspend for five years the func- 
tions of juries; may proclaim certain depart- 
ments out of the protection of the constitution; 


annul the judgements of the civil and 
} 


may 

eriiinal tribunals, and dissolve the legis!ative 
body and wwibunaie. fhe number of Senators is 
not to exceed 120. Of these the appointment 
of many lies wiolly with the First Consul, and 
in the chu:ce of all he has so considerable a 
share, and matters are also so managed by 
means of complex and itricate regulations, 
that he may if he pleases, coutinue to secure 
to himself the nomination of all future Sena- 
To give a just idea of every part of the 


t . 
1. iS 


tors. 
machine of the French Government us 
now constituted, would not be possible withuut 
transembing almost the whole of the Sexctus 
Consultume s and even then, the present mca- 
sure Leing conveniei 
suppiemental, the ref 
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tly regarded as merel 
erences to the tormer 
constitution are so frequent, the regulations so 
partial and apparently disconnected, that with- 


out having recourse to the preceding code, it 
willbe a matter of no small dithcuily to un- 
derstand the purposes which the dierent 
articles now agreed upon ave framed to an- 
swer. We donot deny the expediency, under 
existing circumstances, of thus involving the 
constitution in obscurity, as its practical ten- 
dency is to throw the whole power into the 


hands of one man; but it may admit a doubt 


whether, upon the whole, the moral state of 


France is adapted to a much less arbitrary 
system. 
But toreturn. The Government nominates 
the President of the Cantonal Assembles, 
convokes them, fixes the time of their sitting 
and the object of their meeting; chooses 
justices of the. peace from persons presented 
hv those assemblies, and names the mayors 
and assistants intowns. ‘Che Cantonal Assem- 
vlies are composed of all citizens in the can- 
ton, who are inscribed on the commune list. 
The Government also appoints the Presi- 
dents of the Electoral Colleges of the depart- 
ments, the members of which are chosen for 
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life by the Cantonal Assemblies: convokes 
them, fixes the time of thew sitting, and ha: 
the mghtto dissolve them. Uhe First Consy) 
may likewise make arbitrary additions to each 
college to the number of 30, without being 
limited te a precise ume in making them. {ie 
Elecioral Colleges present lists from which, 
tre First Consulis to name the members of 
the Legislauve Body, part of the Tribunaie 
and part of tue Senate. Hes not bound aii 
ever to select Senators trom this list, as he 
may nominate to that ofhce, without the pre. 
vious presentation of the wlectoral Cotleves, 
citizens distinguished for their services and 
their talents. dhe Consuls are members oj 
tlie Senate and act as Presidents of it. The 
Senators may be Consuis, Ministers, Mem. 
bers of the Legion of Houour, Inspectors ¢ 
Instruction, or Ambassadors, so that the 
whole may be nearly composed of men in 
office. A Grand Judge is appointed to pre. 
side in the higher tribunals when Governmeat 
judges proper, and to superintend the admi. 
histration of justice. The Judges are appoint. 
ed by the senate from three persons presented 
by the Furst Consul. Vhe Frrst Consul is as. 
sisted by a Council of State, in which the 
Ministers have seats, and with their advice 
Makes pecce or war. He has also the privi- 
lege of pardoning. Such is the outline of the 
late changes in the constitution of Fiance. 

As soon as the Senatus Consultum was 
adupied, a copy of it was sent to each of the 
Prefects, requiring them solemnly to publish 
ition the loth of August, a day to be conse- 
crated by many grand recollections, being at 
once the anniversary of the birth of the First 
Consul, the day of signing the Concordat, and 
the epocii at which the French people “de- 
sivous to secure and perpetuate its felicity, 
lias associated its duration with the glorious 
career of Bonaparte.” “ Acts of beneficence,” 
adds the Minister of the Interior, * are a fit 
means to celebrate this day, and I invite you, 
Citizen Prefect, to consecrate it wholly to fe- 
licity, by uniting in marriage individuals re- 
commended by their virtues.” 

Accordingiy on the 15th of August a most 
nagnificent fee was cclebrated to commemo- 
rate these events. The tiluminations were 
very splendid, and the discharge of 40,00 
fusils in the Place dela Greve, is said to have 
resembled in its effects the bursting of a vol. 
cano. The circumstance however, which we 
feel ourselves called particularly to notice, 
and pointedly to reprobate, was the exhibi- 
tion of a star, forty feet high, from the top 0! 
Notre Dame Church, and the application o 
its appearance to the eastward of the Thuille- 
ries to Bonaparte’s arrival from Egypt, “Un 
Astre nous est venu de Orient.” The impr 
ety of this allusion we need not point out to 
our readers; it furnishes another proof of the 
degraded state of religion in France. 

Innumerable addresses have been presented 
to the First Consul on this occasion, full of the 
grossest flattery, applauding his unexample 
condescension in accepting the supreme pow? 
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for life, and the right of perpetuating it in his 
family. The mandamus of the Archbishop of 
Paris compares him to Solomon He calls on 
the people to exclaim in the presence of the 
most Holy of Holies, vivat Solomon. 

The harvest in France promises tobe abun- 
Jant, and the price of grain falls rapidly, 

A memorial upon the subject of the com- 
mercial arrangements now upon the tapis be- 
eween England and France, has lately been 
presented to the Chief Consul, by the engra- 
vers and printers employed in the manufacto- 
ries of printed cottons at Rouen. ‘Lhe me- 
moral is evidently hostile to the principle of a 
commercial treaty, and many reasons are ad- 
vanced against it. © Scurcely,” sav the me- 


satis’ St “nae maritime peace been pro- 
claime ed, om hen the introduction of mercian- 
dize commences, the French warehouses are 


erstocked, cur manufactures lancuish and 
forebode general ruin. ‘Lhe French soil has 
not rejected the foreign commodities ; avarice 
ortion have favoured their circulation 
See What is the result. The productions of 
ustry incumber the warehouses of cur man- 
wlacturers; labour is repressed; workshops 
ve shut up; thousands of workmen are 
thrown out of empiovinent, without even a 
or being ab} e {o _ Wiere with to 
ieirnumerous fam 


and ext 


ont 
ros} ect 
4 
annort t} 


1icS——L his is not 


all, Gur hands once become tile, a thousand 
ther states participate cur misfortunes by a 
recessary Consequence ; our inaciion stops 


the labours; every thing is linked together 
astate;if you dam up a brook at the source, 

fertile plains it watered are struck with 
barrenness,” 

The French Moniieur has complained of 
the language held by some of cur newspapers 
onthe proceedings of the French government 
andon the character and conduct of Bona- 
partic, and in consequence of it we are inform- 
el that the introduction of the English papers 
into France has been rece nitly prohibited. We 
certainly think that the di ISCUSS! on of the in- 

ernal politics of France, ought to be conduct- 
"4 with some caution, especi jally in puplicetions 
likely to circulate there, and to be translated 
into the language of that country. Gross in- 
vective and ‘opprobrious epithets are, en ail oc- 
casion S, improper, and are still more indefen- 
sible when ‘employed towards a government 
with which we have made peace. When the 
preliminaries of peace were signed, we recol- 
rect that Mr, Pitt declared in Parliament his 
intention of abstaining from that kind of lan- 
guage in respect to France, w alee he had 
deemed justifiable in time of w: 4 mea- 
sure of that caution which caine a senator 
in speaking of the government of a nation at 
peace with us, would also well become our 
public prints. 

SWITZERLAND. 

It appears by the accounts from Switzerland, 
that in the petty cantons, instead of acquies- 
cence and submission to the new order of 
things, a formal insurrection is organizing 
against the central government, and it is very 
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uncertain whether it will be possible to make 
them receive the new constitution, 
GERMANY. 

A decree has been issued by the Imperial 
Commission, requiring all the electors, princes, 
and states of the Holy Roman kmpire, to send 
delegates to the City of Ratisbon, as soon as 
possible, for the purpose of definitively arrang- 
ing the work of peace. The indemnities de- 
volving to Prussia, are said already to be oce 
cupied in part, as well as those which have 
fallen to some of the other powers. 

It is currently reported that an union has 
been formed between the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist Churches on the Continent; the former 
receding from the tenet of consubstantiation, 

while the latter relaxes somewhat the strict- 
ness of its opinions on some doctrinal points, 

HOLLAN! 

A treaty is said to have hci signed at Pa- 
ris, on the > ais it of May, during the stay of the 
Here: litary Prince of Orange in that capital ; 
by which, in consequence of t the mdemmnity to 
% granted to the House cf Ora we, the Here- 
ditary Prince renounces, on behalf of himself 
and his father, all pretensions upon the Bata- 
vian Republic, andthe King of Prussia for- 
1} sally renounces, the Su rantee entered into 
in 1788, of the Stadthoidership of the United 
Pir VINCeS, recognises the Batavian Re} rubl 

promises to send an amba ssudor tot 
new governmem of Holland 

The Legislative Assembly has decreed a 
general umnesty for all offences, connected 
with politic: opin ions. This amnesty extends 
even to those who have served the enemy 
against the Republic; but it is not lo extend 
tu those who voted ior the surrender of the 
Dutch ficet, when North Holland was invad- 
ed by the “ngtish —The persons whe are to 
have the benefit of the amnesty cannot claim 
the employments they occupied before the re- 
volution, nor demand restitution of the expen- 
ses of processes against their persons, 

RUSSLA 

A treaty of commnic ree between Russia and 
France, has been concluded — {t is said to be 
equally advantageous to both parties, and to 
be founded on the convention of reutrality, 
formed between the Northera Powers, during 
the late war. 


c 
‘ 
rat 


TURKEY. 
The accounts from this quarter are some- 
what contradictory, but thes all concur in af- 
firming the continuance of the disturbances 
which convulse that empire. Passwan Ogiou 
is said to have had some fresh successes. 
EAST INDIES 
It would appear that the College instituted 
at Calcutta by the Marquis W ellesley conu- 
nues vege any alteration, Late accounts 
state, that Mr. Barlow had been appointed 
acting visitor of the College, in the absence of 
the Governor General, Messrs. Colebrooke 
and Harringten Members of the yc cil of 
the College, the former being likewise ap- 
polanen Pectonee of the Hindoo laws, and of 
the Sanscrit language ; and the latter Profes» 
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sor of the laws and regulations of British In- 
dia. 

‘The Governor General in Council has rati- 
fied the treaty for the Nabob 
Azem Ul Dow! { 


lah Bahador in the diynity of 
' ‘* . ’ ‘ y «° 1 
Nabob of the Carnatic, and for vesting the 


EN a ee 
esia MISTI e 


CX- 
clusive adininistration of the 
the Carnatic in the Honourable East India 
Company. 

The Fast India ships, 
Highland Chief, ul} bee 
R a na brenecn iteer, Wwhicn 
bourdeaux, aller imunaries uty. 
ed, trusting to the chance of reaching india 
betore the period nitting captures had eX- 
pired, 


Tay, Pore! and 
ny Capture i bythe 
Sai f-om 
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STATES BARBARY. 

‘Phe Emperor of Morocco has dee 
wuinst the United States. A to 
effect has been officialiy given by Mr. Erving, 
the American Consul, ent in London, to 
the commanders of An 
The Alverine 
ted such dle oredations upon the 
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the fate of Toussaint; 
lat, marked as the conduct 
him siege 


, 


ot unc it 
of the 
Leen with breach of fa:th, 
no unnecessar ety will be viven to the 
measures whic y it may be thought preper to 
pursue. An attempt “has been made, in the 
spatch of the commander in chief, to festen 
ot T oussaint the guilt of insurrection, of which 
‘til annexed letter, addressed by the ex-chief 
to one of lis adherents, is confidently given as 
a proof. In this document, however, allowing 
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it to be genuine, we can discover no proofs of 
the allege dd On the contrary . the 
eeneral complexion of Leclerc? $ procedure 
leaves hitrl loubt that his great ob. 
ject has been io rd himself of Toussaint, pei 
fas atque per nefus 

A ionntientiats, it seems, has been given by 
General Leclerc St. Domingo ; funds. 
mental articte of which is said to be the pol}. 
tical equality of wiites, Diacks, and people 
tf ihis account be accurate, it mr 
necessaruy create great consternation am, me 
the piante rs, Whose violent remonstrances are 
not unlikely to bak a some sudden altera. 
tions, which, agitating, as on former occa. 
sions, the hopes and fears of the Blacks, may 
again lead the way to general tnsurrectioy 
inthe mean time the island is far from bein; 
tranquil. ft is infested by numerous smalj 
parties of insurgent Blacks, who plunder the 
plant appearance of a force 
supe retreat into the mony 
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colour. 


“LIONS, ripe on the 
rior to tl 
tains. he fever still continues its 
and great numbers of the French soldiers are 
said to have tallen ms toit. The concor. 
Lishes Domingo. 


heir OWl|i, 


Tavares, 


vict: 
dat has been; puoi 
land, as well as those 
imvolved in considerable 
vy to ascertain what de. 
the representations 
icm by Richepanse, The 
ed in Guada ope, as mSt, 
Wormingeo, seems to be the French 
removing all who, iuence 
5 dange ‘pous, In the 
wuld resist the imposition of the 
oke. A great part of the offic: 
col rhpave ccording| V been sent to France, 
he pretence ofa crime, while all 
eed in the revolt whe did not es- 
put to death. ‘The Blacks 
Domi been received 
their submission, and allow- 
of the colonial army, but have 
the military professior. 
composed thie govern 
Richepanse’s arrival, 
» beer bereares to repair to France, in or- 
-to be at the disposal of the First Consul. 
we pid appear from the letters of Kiche 
panse, that tranquil ity had by no means been 
restored to the island. A great part of the 
piantations seem to have been laid completels 
waste by the Blacks, whom the French troops 
were einployed in ‘pursuing and extermina 
ine”? Fitteca thousand are s sidite have return: 
ed to the plantations, where, the commander 
in chief adds, they shalb be compclled to 
remain by a just and severe discipline.” 

In contemplating the fate of these poct 
wretches, it ought to be remembered, th: at the 
erentest share of blame for these atrocities at 
taches to the mother country, and not to the 
negroes. Liberty was first granted to them 
by the re evolutionary eovernment of Frances 
Without any previous assuimption of it on theit 
parts. Tis boon they received with grat: 
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tude, and exercised with moderatwn. They 


continucd faithfully to fight the battles of 


France, under ali tae chanyes of government, 
defying every hostile attempt of Great Britain 
a ae . : ; 4 : i: 

aruinst their island: and thankfal for their 


mancipation from the compelhng power of 


eartewhip, they cheerfully submitted to those 
reculations, whereby industry was enforced ; 
and steady and regular, yet reasonable labour 
was exacted im return for a moderate daily 
hire. No sooner, however, had peace been 
eoncluded with Great Britain, than measures 
were taken for revoking the liberty which had 

ec granted to the re and reducing 
t ein to Ureir former state of bondage The 
eyent might bave been Pot reseen. Lacrosse, 
the governor, was speedily driven fiom the 
shai d, und the Blacks took Hussession of the 
covernament, but without bieodshed. ‘Their 
atlachament to France, notwithstanding’ this 
circumstance. did not appear to have dimi- 
nished; nor was there ain) indication of resis- 
tance io the army of hepanse, until the 
ub guous nature of his fest proclamation had 
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Lord ee has resigned the oihee of 
Steward of his Majesty’s Househeld, snd Lord 
Dartmouth ts appointed to that situation 

KX <a Liston, Esq. ts appointed his Majes- 
ty’s Lavoy Extract “dt sary and Minister Pleni- 
parents C othe Batavian Repubhe; and John 
Hruter, Esq. his Majesty ’s Consul General at 
“ vid 
Dean of Westminster, 
anc De Dupre Deas of the Island of Jersey. 

Lio Wingfield is appointed Head Master of 
Westinaster School. 

The Rev. Gerard Andrews is appointed to 
the Re ctory of St Jame Ss. 

The clection of sixteen peers for Scotland 
took piace at Holvr ood House, foci inburs 
The peers elected are—Marauis of Ps er 
I of Ry linstow 
9) ntries igin, 
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.Vineent is made 


; 
Cassis, Strathmore, 


Dalhousie, Northesk, Bai- 
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, Deputation of the Turices Company of 
Merchants lately waited on Lor d Ha whe sbury, 


1 
hrobtain anformation res eect 2 the state of 


i’, asl . a@ . , . 
liirsev, and to reauest one or two suips of 

—_— . he ‘ - 
Wary in case it sh ald be expedient to order 
OF their property irom that quarter. ‘The an- 


sveroft Lord Hawkesbury was satistactory He 
aie 


Suid there existed no erpottic of apprehension ; 
Reea) oe ae i : 
DIL that cwo friwates should rematn there for 


lie accommodation of the trade. With regard 


tothe state of Turkey, he had no reason to 


Mink that any attempt to violate its integrity 


Yond be made; and as to the concession 
lide to Prance, of the free navigation of the 
Bla, 1 S know lk doe of 


Certainly no privilece would be or 


ea, government had no 
anted 
wort: an ofa soul tar ' j . ! . oe he F the >t e 
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owed by the subjects Of his Britannic Mae 
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justly excited a suspicion of the fairness of his 
intentions He no sooner perceived tie eflect 
which had been produced, than he issued a 
second proclamation, wherein he endeavoured 
to calm the minds of the negroes, and to re- 
move their Jealousy of his designs, by promis- 
ing them the unmolested enjoyment of their 
rights and liberties. This weiltimed but in 

sidious measure, caused a considerable deiece 
tion from the force of the insurgents, and faci- 
litated the subjugation of the Colony; and hav- 
ing answered this valuable purpose, it will 
probably be no longer remembered t an may 
prove convenient to the purposes Riche- 
panse, Considering, therefore, that the 
French have themselves becn the instigators 
of the tate dis sturbances, by wantonly sporting 
with the hopes and fears of the negroes, one 
cannot help shuddering at the bloody scenes 
which are now exhibiting at Guad: loupe, and 
at the unieeling and barbarous exultation with 
which Richepanse records his relentless and 
extcrinimatinge progress, 
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The — have experienced an unusual 
depression curing the course of the month, 
Omnium Pes se been as low as 12 discount. 
No satisfactory account has been given of the 
causes of this unexpected fallin the price of 
Stocks, 

Considerable alarm has been created in the 
county of Wilts, by the spimt of lawless vio- 
ience which has manifested itself among the 
workmen in the woollen manufactories, in 
consequence of the introduction ot anew Miu- 
chine for finishing the cloth, which supersedes, 
Wa great mcasure, the necessity of manual 
labour. Wo fewer than eleven manufactores 
are suid to have been destroyed by fire, and 
various other excesses have been committed, 
Phe a rrance of the militarv. however, and 
the apprehension of some of ‘i 1@ Incen: ‘% ries, 
have put a stop for the present to these daring 
and dangerous proce 

A spirit of turbulence and tnsubordination 
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sisting of various articles of merchandize, 
from London to Gibraltar, foundered at sea, 
about six miles from the shore, off Brighton, 
the master and crew having previously quitted 
her in their boat. By the assistance of a sloop 
and several fishing boats, she was, however, 
weighed, and brought on shore at Brighton, 
where the whole of her cargo has been lan. 


ed, ‘he vessei does not appear to have sus: 
tained any damage, except one hole in the 
aiter part of her bottom, which appears to 
have been bored on purpose. ‘Phe captain 
has been apprehended, as he was endeavouring 
to effect his escape to the Continent, Tie 
owners, the mate, and almost all the crew, 
are also in custody; and the whole aiiair will 
speedily undergo a judicial investigstion, 

On the 22d of July, a dreadful accident hiny 
pened at the West india Decks. While some 
men were employed in clearing away % 
earth, in order to make a passage for tic 
water, the piles of the upper gate grave Way. 
The alarm was given in time to enable some 
of the men who were at work to effect thei 
escape, but the rest, about seven in number, 
were overwhelmed with the wate? and falling 
breast work. A very general sensation was 
excited in the neighbourhood by this unhappy 
affair, some time having elapsed befure the 


friends of the workmen, who to the number of 


many hundreds are employed on the docks, 
could be assured that those for whom they 
were interested were safe. The accident, it 
is said, has produced no material injury to the 
work. 

Among the many acts of human degenera- 
cy, of which we daily hear, we know of iew so 
ageravating in their circumstances as the fol- 
lowing, which is the substance of the evidence 
of a Captain Walker, of the Royal George, 
merchantman, taken on Wednesday Iasi before 
the Mavor of Portsmouth, on the examination 
of Archibald M*Mullen, late Boatswain of this 
vessel, fom the murder of a negro-slave, in 
August, 1799, in a vovage from Africa to 
Grenada. M’Mullen had been serving the 


slaves with their provisions, when in a state of 


intoxication, and observing one not to eat his 
allowance he beat him violently on the head 
with the handle of his cat, a stick an inch in 
diameter, and also with his fist, when the slave 
fell down against one of the guns. He then 
ran his stick against the poor creature’s sto- 
mach, and also thrust the victuals down his 
throat with the end of the stick, afterwards 
gagged him, put a collar on his neck, another 
on his thigh, and irons on his legs In this 
situation tle Slave remained till next day, in 
the forenoon of which he fell down and ex- 
pired. M*Mullen is committed to take his 
trial at the next Admiralty Sessions, and 
Captain Walker is bound over to prosecute. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 
(Continued om f?. 408.) 
HOUSE OF Lorvps—AZay 20. 
Ou the question for conimitting the Election 
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Treating Bill, the Lord Chancellor and Lorg 
Rosslin objected to the bill, on the ground, 
that it gave to a Committee of the House of 
Commons a summary jurisdiction over an act 
which was not satisfactorily defined. 

Lord Alvanley admitted there were objec. 
tions to the bill, but thought they might be 
remedied in a committee. 

Lord Pelbam: opposed the bill; and Lord 
Ellenborough strongly supported it. 

Lord Romney contended that the bill would 
he productive of great public benefit, by pre. 
venting disgraceful scenes of rict and drunken. 
ncss, 

‘Phe Bil was rejected. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


May 20. 

‘he Attorney Gencral obtained leave to 
Urine in a Dill for repealing the Laws relative 
to Aliens, stucl substituting other regulations 
in hea thereof, He stated, that the chief ob. 
ject of the bill would be to require Aliens, on 
their arrival in this country, to register their 
names, together with an account of their 
business and inotives for coming hither; on 
doing which, they would receive a proper cer: 
tificate. 

fay 24. 

Mr. Dent moved the Second reading of the 
Builbaiting Bill, which was seconded by Sir R, 
Hill, in a speech, which created some merti- 
ment in the house. 

Mr. Windham, in a speech of great length, 
and which seemed to have been prepared with 
care, entered on the defence of Bullbaiting, 
He said, it was a serious thing that the House 
should be occupied with such a subject at the 
present moment, when they were settling the 
great work of Peace—at this period, under 
tle pressure of all these immense concerns, 
they were found occupied with the subject of 
Bullbaiting. Europe might naturally ask, was 
the subject of such vast magnitude as to re- 
quire this immediate attention ? No; the prac- 
tice so far from growing, was lessening. He 
Was sorry to see a practice growing up, of le- 
gislating upon every trifling occasion; but he 
thought the House should abstain from legis- 
lating where there was no genial soil for them 
to work in. By detailing the transactions oi 
Bullbaiting, the eye of the House was put, as 
it were, into a microscope, through which 
they viewed the bull and dog, and were then 
ready to vote by acclamation the Abolition of 
Bullbaiting. If they were to do this, however, 
in one instance, let them do it in others; the 
same arguments might be applied to hunting, 
coursing, and shooting; and if they were to 
view the one with the naked eye, do not let 
them view the other with a magnifying glass. 
The House should see things ona large scale, 
and use a glass that would take in a good deal 
at once 

Ie considered this as the first step of a de- 
sign to make what was called a ve Sn: in the 
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manners of the common people; men who early 
in life wished to reform the constitution, and 
-¢ they had succeeded, we should have had at 
‘he present moment no constitution left, now 


‘he people. Some of the parties to this design 
he must consider as equally descended from 
be Puvitans of old,and he must divide them 


to Methodists and Jacobins, There were 


wtp, None were more inimical! than the 
puritans to the sperts of the com 16n people, 
‘ie Methodists wished to give to the people 
of this country a more grave and sober charac. 


ter, Avainst this design he formally protest- 
ed, Vhey would destroy the social character 
gf the people, and transform them into sour 
moruse beings; in short, into Puritans, to 
wiom nothing was so abominable as these 
sports. Phe dacobins and the Methodists both 


wished to Wean the people from these kind of 
sports. The Methodists say,read. Agreed, 
say the Jacobins: when they have read, we 
can get them to read the riphts of Man. Both 
wished to destroy the old English character. 
These political fanatics were equally inimical 
tothe sports of the people; and he did not 
believe that a single Bullbaiter or Boxer, was 
to be found in the whole Corresponding Socie- 
ty. The Methodists, though not Jacobins, 
were most likely to become so. Let a Jacobin 
Missionary go into a town, le would pass by 
the Bulibait at the corner, and proceed to the 
house of some gloomy Methodist. It might 
be urged that those who attended Bullbaits, 
were prepared for other cruelties. The con- 
trary, however, was the case. Those who 
thaight it would benefit the common people 
to turn them into politicians, would favour the 
ill. He could not favour the change; let the 
lower orders of people keep their sports, and 
the hicher classes conduct the business of the 








neyced in a design to reform the manners of 
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state. There was an argumentum ad hominem, 
which he must apply to the House ; there was 
an old saying, that a man whose house was 
made of glass, ought not to begin to throw 
stones, and he thought they ought to be as 
careful as if the House was filled with melon 
glasses. Were they prepared to declare hos- 
tility against Hunting and Shooting?) Would 
they infer that cruel sports made a cruel peo- 
ple? He could not infer it: cruelty was not 
the object of hunting or shooting, neither was 
itof Bullbaiting. ‘Yhey found a pleasure in 
hunting and shooting, and why should they 
not allow the people to find a pleasure in Bull- 
baiting? Bullbaiting, it was said, threw a 
place into confusion; but here was a Horse- 
race that threw a whole county into confu- 
sion—He could not consent to take from the 
lower class of people every amusement they 
enjoved ; they were cut oif from all intcllectual 
pleasure, they could not hunt or shoot, give 
balis or dinners. He trusted the House would 
not consent to plunge the people in a wide 
waste of gloom, by taking away their amuse- 
ments; to cut off their amusements was 
enough to Jacobinize a whole neighbourhood, 
He repeated, that these sports did not make 
cruel men; it was not country gentlemen par- 
taking of the sports of the field, who were 
eager to embark in the cruelties of the French 
Revolution, but plausible specious men, who 
had no concern in those sports; razors set in 
oil. He thought there was less cruelty in 
Bullbaiting than in any other amusement, for 
both the bull and the dog experienced a plea- 
sure in the contest. That Bullbaiting tended 
to inspire cruelty or ferocious manners, he 
denied. If they meant humanity, let them 
begin with themselves; he thought it was im- 
possible they could abolish Bullbaiting, and 
leave hunting, shooting, and other amusements 
untouched.* 








* We have seldom read a more mischievous specch than that of which we have now given 


’ 
al abstract, 
oe 
ower Orders. 


Its tendency is to bring back barbarism, and to stifle true religion, among the 
It should seem that Mr. Windiiam wislies to find in the labouring classes, not 


fationaf and moral agents, but animals, under the sole guidance of prejudice and instinct, and 


scarcely raised above the brutes 


To keep them in this state, or reduce them to it, he would 


idulge all their grosser passions, and smother every nobler faculty. He knows that those alone 
can be expected to give up the appropriate pleasures and the high hopes of men, who are void 
of knowledge and reflection, and therefore he is decidedly adverse to whatever may lead the 
poor to read or to think; and to bribe them to come into his views he ofiers them the madden- 


ing cup of ferocity and debauch. 


Had not the fear of Jacobinism been deservedly urgent, 


and the cry of Methodism been popular, he could not for a moment have concealed the defor- 
mity of his object, and the baseness of the means by which he proposed to attain it, from the 
aidience he addressed. He would probably be oflended were he refused the title of a Christain 
Statesman, but what claim can that man have to it who would render the great mass of the 
community incapable of searching the Scriptures, and of valuing or understanding either their 
threatenings or their promises :—who would use all means to strengthen those savage instincts 
ind passions which man is commanded to bring into captivity to the obedience of Christ, and 
Which incapacitate him from performing those duties, and relishing those enjoyments which 
Religion unfolds to his view ! Does Mr. Windham believe that the common people have souls 
Which it ought to be their main business to save? If he does, can he suppose that that object 
Will be promoted by his plan? The evils of Jacobinism we most seriously deplore and deprecate, 
but they certainly lose a part of their shade if placed in contrast with that species of Anti-jaco- 
binism which the Right Hon, Gentleman so strenuously contends for. May Heaven preserve 


“s from both extremes ! 
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Mr. Courtenay entered into an ironical de- 
fence of Bullbaiting. > began with comur- 
ing the House not to deprive the people of an 
amusement which not only yreided them infi- 
nite pleasure, but also contributed so essen- 
tially to the welfare of the State. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman who spoke bet him, pad 
proved that Built baiting had been the 
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tution, 
Bulibaiting ought to aes abobshed ? But Buil- 
. lilting’ Was not only productive Of mndinite use 
nd amusement to the — his R 
. friend tad proved, trom Locke, thot 
d, though smartog under it at first, in time 
‘anne to be extremely delighted wit 
ice. He said, that after these cans 
Ss, he could by No Means consent “ PASS the 
present Bill, wie! Ito be lite 
tle better than the Death-warrant of our Con- 
stitution. He trusted, therefore, thatas Bull- 
baiting had been proved so conducive to the 
happiness of both the human and brute crea- 
tion, and so essential to the preservation of our 
so. our national character and mo- 
rality, the House wou!d never consent to abo- 
lish so invaluable Ice, 
General Gascoyne thoucht, 
attention had been bestowed on 
this nature it been found 
even for its defenders to treat it insuch a man- 
her as not to excite lauelhiter.* 
Mr. Wiibertorce red that the subject 
had been treated 
good effects were really produced by Bulibait- 
ing, why not have it rendered more general? 
But in truth, every argument employe d to de- 
fend the practi ce had been merely palliative. 
Mere opinions liad been stated to prove that it 
was nowise hurtful to moralitv; but for his 
own part, he thought it fostered every bad 
and barbarious principle of our nature, and he 
one so respectable as his 
a bagpsina to defend 
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into the subrect as minutely as himself, he 
would no lone er defend a practice which co maid 
be proved to ‘de vrade human nature to a level 
with the most fe rociots brutes, He then 
ed several facts to shew the horrid nature o 
this shane It had been said, that it would 
be wrong to deprive the lower 
amusements, of the cordial drop of life 
which supports them under their complicated 
Wretched indeed, said Me. Wile 
yerforce, must be the condition of the com- 
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ect of 


with too much levitv. If 


\ abe sy 


When a legislator ina grave assembly of Ic gistators, 1S allo 


[ Aug, 


satire, not only on the name of Englishman, 
but on the Creator who formed reasonable 
creatures with such barbarous propensities. 
Of ail tie arguments ever invented by Jaco. 
binism to prove the wretched state oj the 
lower orders, this surely is the strongest, 

the only enjoy ment of the common peop “we of 
Eagland is derived from the practice of Bull. 
batine, it has been said that this practice 
contmputes to keep alive the martial ardour og 
the nation. But has it not been proved, by ex. 
perience, that the greatest, the noblest, 
mest renowne ‘haracters have always 

the n hiniane | 
the victim of this inhuman 


left to the free exertion of his natural powers 


been 
When we consider that 
AMUSEMENL ts jot 
) 
but bound to a steke, and baiied with animals 
is foes, and urged bv acclama 
hini; are we not forced to con 
clude that tl ractice 1S mMconsistent with 
every manly principle, crucl im its designs, and 
cowardly in its execuuon ?) No man ts more 
unwilling than 1 ain to encroach: upo. the 
amusements of the lower orders ; on sa con. 
trary, Iw ‘shit to rescue them from the tenom 
nious reproach cast upon m, that they are 
norant and so debased as to be fit only to 
enjoy CoO 


ard) amusement of 

tormenting an harmless and fettered animal to 
ft would rather be my object to call 
ny countrymen to amusements more worthy 
of their nature, more worthy of the generous 
character of Englisimen. But it has been 
stated that the prese nt Bill ca not to be 
passed without preventing Shooting, 
Hunting, and every otber attack on the infe- 
rior animals, Suppose these diversions to be 
equally inhuman, would not the admission of 
this areument infer, that no vice 1s to be abo. 
lished because all of the same species cannot 
at once be done away? But it is by no means 
proper to place the diversions of Shooting and 
orse-racing on a footing with Bullbaiting= 
Bi baiting not only excites the natural pas- 
srons of neg animal for the amusement — 

pectators, but also su bje cts it to the mos 

"si man crueltics, till it sinks under the a 
sure of its complicated miserics. Mr, Wil: 
berfurce then proceeded to consider the argt- 
ments of Mr. Windham. He satd it was eas} 
to dress up a metaphysical picture in one’s 
closet, til the author was led to admire the 
image of his own creation. But if instead af 
SUC ho refinements, we atten d to om voice ol 
common sense, we sliould be convinced that 
no happiness could result from a practice 9 
crucl, base, and unjust; that no pleasure 
enuld} be derived from w antonly torturing the 
brutes which were given us, not for such bar: 
barous purposes, but for our use and pleasure. 
Without an amusement, the common 
>of England had surely a sufiicient num 
casei 
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their eambols, their athletic exercises. His this custom was suppressed, we should know 
wg ‘yt Hon Friend, while pircturmg the hap- not where to stop, and that the amusements 


ce 


. . ’ . . s° : 3 
ness derived from Bull-baiuny, baa forgot of hunting, shooting, and fishing, would be- 
that it was confined to an indiviaual, while come the next objects of suppression. To 
's wretched family, excluded from any par- this idea he could shortly answer, that these 


cipation Of the spectacle, were condemacd amusements have do more analogy to ube bar- 
o feel the want of that money which he  barcus practice in Guesticn, than any things 


micdered awa y on such occasions After the most opposite in their natures could have ; 
ji these considerations, Le concluded that we and hie musi observe, with regard to the Hon- 


meist look upon the practice of Buil-baiting as) ourable Gentleman who had beheld those 
iestructive to the true happiness ana morality scenes, over and ovel aud over ean, that no 


of individuals, and conseguentiy the general man could advance such arguments or defend 
ood of society. the practice, who bad not been inured to it. 
“Mr William Smith and Mr. Newbolt spoke Kut that Gentleman said, the object was, not 
croncly in favour of the Bill. to torture the animal, that cruclty Was not in- 
Mr. few y spoke at cons iderable k neth ftheted for the sake of cruelty: where was tie 
gernin) e Bill. fle conte — that af the difference in the cilect, or in the tortures of 
aes sement Involved, in any Cegree,the prac- the wretched animal, when the cruelty pro- 


tice of cruelty, it was not ind uced forthe sake ceeded only from sport?) He could conceive 
cruelty, li some points of view, the aimuse- dierent sourees of passion trom which cruel- 
ment of horseracing may also be termed cru- ty could arise, «s wrath, matace, fear, cow- 
e—So might it be said of stag-hunting. mee e, and worse than these was it when pro- 
Speaking of the practice of Builbaiting, he ceeding from beastly appetite, from the efiect 
stated, that he over and over and over and of euttony, but certamily worse than any, ov 
avain, had opportunities Of witnessing than all put together, was the nature of ms 
that none of the cruelties imputed to the flictinge crueitv merely for sport. If the House 
acticey had taken place. It was impossible suffered the Bill to go toa Committec, xs 
it 


the Bill could pass mm its present state; the could produce facts which must excite feel- 
assumption that the practice of Bulibaiting ings of horror and indignation. He expatiated 
had increased, was false. Ife seemed to think with great feeling, animation, and eflect, on 
with the Right Honourable Gentleman who the barbarous custom of Bullbaiti ing, as not 


opposed t ie Measure, that the national cha- only producing the most inconceivable tor- 


racter WAS i iplicated init. It was the encour- tures to the wretched animal, and often to the 
arement given to such manly sports, and invi- rane hmngginen of his torments, but tending to 
porting exercises, th at made Us What we were. deaden the feelings of humanity in, and to 

Mr Sheridan observed, that he could not are the minds of the beholder, and at 
help admir ne the ingenuity, talents, and ad- such sights, women anc children were often 
cess which Mr. Windham had disp iuyed. A present: of this he stated some facts in illus- 
ereat deal of what had been said mig int be re- tration; amone these, that of a brutal — 


yt 5 a at 


ced to a short question, which, for the sake baiter, who, possessing an old Bull. bitch, 
hustration, he would pat | in the meciaphori- lately had a large litter of puppies, was wile 


wiuncuage of an Honourable Gentieman une hag to shew the staunchness of ‘her blood and 
cer the waulerv, who said, as the hichas orders the extent of her prowess; he set the bitch at 
t +f ; } } < >} ‘ : ’ ‘ } . ‘ ° 

ie people had their Billington, the lower a Bali, she pinned, and fastened on him, and 


‘ts should have their Bullbaiting. Mr. in that situation he literally cut her to pieces, 
Meridan proceeded to express iis surprise, the animal sull keeping her hold. He then sold 
ri ;* ' ‘ . . . . . ° . e ‘ 

“idt of the R elit Hfonourable Gentleman the pupppes for five muineas u-piece, lhese 


hieueht the subject so low, so trifling, as t acts s ie wed the diabolical anc ialigrmant 
ht the subject so low, so trifling, as to facts sl eine bolical and malignant 
be ulterivy unwaot} th vy of the interference ci the S| _— with which such sports were conduct- 
j 3 { 
ecisluiuve, he should have deemed it neces- ed; and tinh sn these, instead of mak- 
sav to Oppose the Billin a very jong and ela- ing a peopie manly and generous, would, by 
rate speech, a speech prepared for the oc- inuring them to acts of cruelty, render them 


BCasion, _ Hf the Right Hon. Gentleman deemed base, and fit to submit to the yoke of tyranny. 


(ie suoject trifling, and unworthy of ai tention, ‘lo encourage them in such acts of barbarism 
Wiytake all that trouble about it? It was would also render the people barbarous and 
miler extraordinary, that though the Right tyrannical in their turn; teach them to oppress 
iy nourable Gentleman denied the subject to the weak, by riviing in the blood and tortures: 
be of aapentanint, yet he considered the mea- of dumb and unoffending animals, and on all 


Chip 


re to proceed from the combined effects of occasions, as a sure result, to bow the neck to 
Jtcobinism and Methodism, to overturn the the voke ef power. Such practices surely 


constituti ioiofthe country; and anotherGen- called for the interference of the legissature ; 
Pctian seemed to be of opinion, that if the they degraded the national charac ter, AS We 7 
Wer orders of the people were not indulged as brutalized the peo ple, and had incontro- 


in the joyous and jovial practice of Bullbait-  vertibly extended to the length of contra Gonos 


‘Ss the constitution must eventually be over- adores. Undor ubtedhs , as had been s: aid, cru- 


ued cliies may be practised upon animals, and of 
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per of innocent amusements, in their festivals, In regard to the argument held out, that if 
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the most shocking kinds, in circumstances 
which it was beyo nd the power of the law to 
remedy.—True, but if these practices we 
exhibited openty, they would become nuisan- 
ees, and call for the interference of the legis- 
lature Those bold and bare-faced practices, 
which exhibit their sangu:inary details to the 
eye of day, should certainly be put down. It 
was a question, whether the existing laws 
may not be sufficient to lose the evil, by 
the interference of the magistrates. How- 
ever that might be, the old law seemed to be 
worn out; its tecth could not fix upon the 
evil: it was the object of the present Bill to 
remedy this defect, and to render the law efhi- 
CACIOUS, 

Mr. Dent spoke at some iength in ex 
tion. 

The House divided ; 
of the Bill 5l—against it 64. 


plana- 





May ~ie 


Sir William Scott moved the Order of the 


Day for the House to resoive itself into a 
Committee onthe Clergyman’s Non-residence 
Bill. 


Mr. Simeon argued at some length against 
the principle of the bill, which he considered 
as an unnecessary violation of the law, as it 
had stood from the period ofthe reign of Hen- 
ry VIL. The Honourable Gentleman took 
occagion to recommend, that government 
should make an addition of Forty or Fifty 
Thousand Pounds to Queen Anne’s bounty, to 
be divided among the poorer clergy, which 
would operate more to encourage the clergy 
to attend to tieir duty, than this bill could; a 
bill which was calculated to reduce them to 

such a state of slavery . the bishops, that if 
it should pass into a law, he would sooner put 
his son apprentice toa shoemaker, than make 
a clergyman of him. 

The Chancellor of the Exchecuer said, that 
the bill was one which was called for by the 
almost unanimous sentiment of tie House it- 
self, and by the voice of the best men in the 
country, who felt for the sufferings of the 
clergy. To make comfortable provisions for 
the lower class of these, he thought highly 
necessary. In that he concurred with the 
Honourable Gentleman, and he regretted that 
if was impossible in the course of ‘this Session, 
to arrange that business, or to combine it with 
this bill; which, in fact, was only a part of a 
great system in contemplation respecting reli- 
sion andthe clergy, who, asa body, were from 
their conduct, and particularly from the prin- 
ciples they had manifested during the last nine 


for the Second reading 
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or ten years, strongly intitled to the respe 
and admiration of parliament.  Greatitye 
therefore oil the claims of | 

and justice in favour of thuse among t i 
Who possessed imadequate revenues. Ny 
money could, in his ——— be more usefi!): 
applied, than to the rehef of such men, /5 
eligion itself, it was wise t | 
at least independent—that rej 
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without which, howe: ver he a rent rely op the 
ability of our statesmen, or the courage 9 
our warriors, it would be in vein to bik fo; 


national tranquillity and happiness; withoy: 
it, our security would rest Upon a rotten be. 
sis. In order, therefore, to uttheating the i; 
terests of that imvalus ser blessing, it was 
intended to iercase the places of pul blic wi 
ship in those districts fate the po; pulation 
had increased, and by giving a competence ty 
all classes of the clergy, encourage them in the 
exercise of their duty. 

A long conversation ensued on various clau. 
ses and amendments. 

At length on the motion of Sir William 
Scott, it was ordered that the Chairman re. 
port progress, which was done, and the Com. 
mittee was ordered to sit again. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
June 2. 

Lord Grenvitue apologised to the Honse 
for calling their attention to the Bill now be. 
fore the House of Commons respecting the 
Parochial Residence of the Clergy. But 
when the House considered that this bill was 
no less than a project for changing the whole 
system of ecclesiastical discipline i in the Es. 
tablished Church, which had been settled 
from the period of the Reformation, he was 
persuaded their Lordships would agree with 
him, that it was a subject of too gre eat magti 
tude for their Lordships to take up and decide 
upon at so late a period of the Session of Par- 
liament. With respect to the principles and 
object of this bill, he could assure the House 
it was a subject which had not escaped the 
notice or the conside ration of those whot form. 
ed his Majesty’s late administration, of which 
he had the honour to be one. They had given 
the subject the fullest consider ‘ation, and had 
formed a general plan upon the subject of 
which the Parochial Residence of the Clergs, 
important as it was, formed but a part. 

The Lord CHANCELLOor approved of Lord 
Grenville’s sentiments ; 
a bill alluded to was not regularly before 

he House, it could not bear regular allusion 
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Av his house at West Green, Hants, General 
Sir Robert Sloper. 

Suddenly, in his chapel, the Reverend Mr, 
Yurner, Minister of a Roman Catholic con- 
gregation at Morpeth. 

At East Bourne, Miss L, Undson, voungest 


daughter of Sir Charles Grave Hudson, Bart 
of Wanley Hall, Leicestershire. 
Captain Stewart, Aid-de-camp to General 


Stewart, Commander i in Chief of the late Eng: 


lish contingent in Portugal. 
The Rey. William Griffiths, 


Vicar o! 


but, as the subject 
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Jssey, near St. Columb; it is conjectured that 
he fell over the cliff at Mawgan, into the sea 
on the Slst of July, his body having been found 
she next morning in the sea, under the cli/f, 
He has left a widow and five children. 

in Upper Grosvenor Strect, the Countess 
Dowager of Somerset. 

G. A. Cook, Esq. aged 73 years, 64 of which 
be was Gentleman Usher and D aily Waiier to 
hig present Majesty and George tI. 

At Ibbetson, Dorsetshire, the Reverend R. 
)’ — Kector of that place. 

Aug. 4, at Islington, in the 76th vear of his 

ge, Mr. Charles Moorhouse, upwards of 40 
years one Of the Clerks of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Aug. 7, at Knightsbridge, Mr. Lewis, the 
aidest bookseller about London. 

Aug. 9,in Sloane Street, the Reverend Dr. 


Lewis, Rector of Wippingham, in the Isle of 


Wight, and of Ewell in Surrey 
Saine day, in Broad Street, in her 78th year, 
widow of the late John Platt, Esq. 


. 


* wD! 
Mrs Piatt, 


of Cornhill. 

At ‘iwiekenham, in her 7Ist year, Lucy 
Dowarzer r Viscountess Clifden. 

At Camberwell, Mrs.M.Oxenford, aged 74. 


At Be rin, his Excellency Count Charles 
\dolphus de Bruhl, in his 61st year 

Admiral Dumaresgq, of Piiham Place, Hants, 
aged 73 

"Lately, j in Russel Place, Fitzroy Square, by 
the breaking of a blood-vessel, Miss Taylor ; 
andon Tuesday last, from the same cause, the 
mother of the above lady, pad wife of John 
Taylor, Esg. of the isl: ind ri Antigua. 

At Leicester Grange, near Hinch cley, Mrs. 
Foster, widow of John Foster, Esq. 

At Lancaster, Mrs, Elizabeth Barwick, a 
maiden lady, aged 63. A few days before her 

ath, she. fell from a window three stories 
lich, by which accident she had a leg, thigh, 
and arm broken, and was otherwise dreadfully 
hruised 

Aug. 11, Mr. Danicl Richards, aged 86, 
frmerly a stationer in Holborn, and Father of 
tié Stationers’? Company. 

Berlin, Aug. 1, His Royal Highness Prince 
Heary of Prussia, brother of Frederick the 
Great, General of Infantry, in the 77th year 
of his age. 
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The person known by the name of M. de 
Verdion, whom our readers must have re- 
membered about the streets of London for a 
great number of years, wearing a little bag 
Wig, and a large cocked hat, and carrying an 
umbrella, died last week of a cancer in the 
breast, being, it appears, a female, though she 
always wore ‘the masculine habit, by pa- 
pers found in her apartments, it seems she 
was the natural daughter of the late king of 
Prussia, and came ow er to England with Ma- 
dame Schwellenberg, Mistress of the Robes 
to her Majesty. It is understood she was 
once in the possession of property to the 
amount of 80001. which, trusting in the hands 
of a foreign banker, who failed, she entirely 
lost. She has since subsisted by teaching fo- 
reign languages. In her lodgings a number 
of valuzble suits of clothes have been found, in 

vlich she used, till within these few years, to 
attend at court on gala days, in the male cha- 
racter, having never been known in any other 
since her residence in this country, except to 
her patroness; her external form was, how- 
ever, such as almost to have caused a suspi- 
cion of the real fact. ‘he ensemble of her 
figure, when decorated in its usual parapher- 
nalia, was whimsically grotesque. 

Edgeware Road, Paddington, Mr. Jolin AL 
exander Woodel, aged twenty-two. Hig 
death was occasioned by the explosion of a 
firework, on the night of the general illumina- 
tion He was a youth of an amiable and pi- 
ous disposition ; and there is reason to hope, 
that the loss his friends have sustained by his 
removal, has proved bis eternal gain. 

July 25, at Lynn, in her 2lst year, Mrs W—. 
The circumstances of her dissolution are pe- 
culiarly distressing. Mr. W—, her husband, 
had from a habit of gaming got into great pe- 
cumiary embarrassment, and 2 creditor having 
called upon him that day, Mr. W—, in order 
to satisfy him, gave hima bill of sale of the 
whole of his effects. Mrs. W—, on being 
made acquainted with the circumstance, faint 


ed away; when she had tecovered she retired 
to bed, and the thoughts of future distress 


had such an effect upon her spirits, that she 
expired in the same afternoon. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRES 


PON DEN ~~] 


Wc have received Letters from two friends, cowplaining that by our unqualified praise of the 
Sermons of Mr. Gisborne, and in particular by the quotation inserted p. 372, col. 1, of our 
Number for June, we have violated our promised neutrality on the points of difference be- 


tween Calvinists and Armiunians. 


With due deference for the judgment of these much 


respected friends, the favour of whose communications we thankfully acknowledge; we 


plead not guilty to the charge. 
commendation on Mr, Gisborne’s Sermons ; 


We have, itis true 
but we have 


» bestowed great, and, we think, mer ited 
not expres ssed—at least, we have 


hot intended to express our approbation of ‘all the sentiments contained in the passage ob- 


jected to, 
sure of these sentiments. 


We allow, at the same time, that neither was it our intention to convey a cen- 
Praise or blame might, in this instance, have been equally con- 
strued to be a departure from that middle course which we had professed to hold. 


But it 


must surely be admitted to is a full vindication of the ‘ieee of inserting the extract 
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complained of; that it was requisite, in order to convey a fair statement of the Author’s 

theological system, in which the opinions there exhibited hold a distinguished place. We 

introduced the quotation by the following words, “ Mr. Gisborne strenuously defends the 

position, &c.” terms which, as we conceived, w ould give the reader to understand, that 

it was Mr. Gisborne’s position, and not any position of our own, Which we were about to 
state. 

‘t “" expression towards the end of the Review, “even Calvinists will acknowledge, &c.” has 
been understood to imply that we stand opposed to Calvinists. We do not think that the 
words necessart/y or even fairly bear this construction, and they certainly were net intend. 
ed to bear it. it is, as if we had said, “ Mr. Gisborne uses }: anguage on some points differ. 
ing very materially from what some of his brethren would be inclined to use, but even those 
who thus differ from him will acknowledge, &e.” We should have no objection i In review 
ing a work whien took an opposite side to. Mr. Gisborne on the controverted points in ques. 
tion, but which possessed equal title to our approbation to say of it, that * although it wil} 
seem to some to lean too much towards the peculiar doctrines of Calvi inism, even Antica]. 


vinists will acknowledge, &c.” 

‘Lhe dissatisfaction of our friends would perhaps be moderated, if they knew how vel. 
ment are the charges preferred against us in other quarters, on very opposite grounds. 

It is our anxious wisi to render the Christian Observer the means of more widely inculcatine 


the great doctrines of our faith, gencral orthodoxy of principle, and universal purity of con. 
duct; in short, to enforce practical piety, and, in particular, the grand virtue of charity, g 
virtue to w hich, pernay 9s, too low a place is assigned in the system of all parties. Ifin the 
prosecution of these objects, we should seem to some persons to deviate occasionally from 


what they conceive to he the right path, they ought to keep in view the general fallibility of 
man,and the particular difficulties of our situation, and to consider whether, upon the whole 
our work be not likely, through the blessing of God,to produce good: and w hether, therefore, 


it have not a fair claim to their encour agement t and suppert. 


We regret the trouble which S. has had in translating so largely from the Works of Chrysos. 


tom, as we are of opinion that the extract will not suit our work. 
We concur with DuneLMensts in thinking very highly of Dr. Doddridge’s Family Expo. 


o 
sitor, but we could not conveniently adopt the plan respecting it which he recommends. 


We commend the zealof E.euruerrus, and we trust he will continue to direct his attention 
to the objects most worthy of it, but the paper he has sent us is not sufliciently mature 


for our purpose. 
Aw O_p-Episcorartian’s two Letters have come to hand. We agree with him as to the 
ssions he has noticed in a certain religious miscellany; and in order 


impropriety of the expre: 
to prevent a repetition of them, we have transmitted his animadversions to the editors of 


that work. Had we transcribed the objectionable passages into our pages, we should have 
incurred a similar censure. We unquestionably must condemn the indecencies of language 
to be found in the Voyage to which he alludes. 

To be admitted :—C. C.; S.D.R.; A Canpipate ror Hory Orpers; Vratror; Anec 
dotes of Mr. Walker of Truro. 

Received :—J.; Hierrus Ecciesias; FE; G.; Scuronastices; N.E.O.S. 

We beg leave to inform a correspondent, that the Work of Mr. Davis, the Curate of Olves- 
ton, on the original Language of Great Britain, has already been noticed in our Literary In- 

telligence. We perceive that the list of su! bscribers, already amounting to about 1700, is 


a> . } 
very high ly respe¢ ctuble. 








